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How can the teacher best meet—and most wisely use—the wide range 
d o 


of differences in abilities, interests and development represented by 


the children under his guidance? This article reviews briefly various 


attempts by schools to solve this constant dilemma. It also illustrates 


a possible approach to solution in at least one area of instruction. 


ISS JULIAN has been assigned as 

teacher for the fourth grade. She 
finds in her class Ada, age 7; Bill, age 8; 
Carl, age 9; Dot, age 10; and Edith, age 
11. There are a couple of other children 
of seven, like Ada; there are half a dozen 
eight-year-olds like Bill; there are nine 
or ten aged nine like Carl; half a dozen 
ten-year-olds like Dot, and a couple of 
eleven like Edith; but we'll simplify 
matters by thinking of Ada, Bill, Carl, 
Dot and Edith whose names run con- 
veniently in alphabetical order accord- 
ing to their ages. These happen to be 
Mental Ages. 

Now Miss Julian has been told, rather 
vaguely, that she should adapt her 
work to individual differences. But her 
course of study is all planned for fourth 
grade; her textbooks are written for 
fourth grade children; and she is ex- 
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pected to get all the children ready for 
fifth grade by the end of the year. So 
she makes all her assignments and gen- 
eral explanations to fit Carl and the 
other nine-year-olds, and paces her 
work to their level. To ‘“‘adapt to indi- 
vidual differences” she gives some spe- 
cial help, as far as her time will permit, 
to Ada and Bill and the other seven- 
and eight-year-old youngsters, and she 
tries to give some “enriching” addi- 
tional assignments to Dot and Edith 
and their ilk to keep them busy. 

But by the end of the year Ada and 
Bill are far from having reached fifth 
grade standard in any subject—they and 
Miss Julian have become increasingly 
discouraged as the year rolled by; for all 
the teacher’s efforts, and the children’s, 
the seven- and eight-year-old boys and 
girls simply could not do the work and 
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read the books planned for nine-year- 
olds. Dot, and especially Edith, on the 
other hand, had found the fourth grade 
work so easy that in spite of all the at- 
tempts to “enrich” it for them, their 
abilities were not challenged, they had 
become bored, and had developed into 
discipline problems. 

Shall Miss Julian promote all of them 
to fifth grade, let Ada and Bill flounder 
more than ever, let Dot and Edith be- 
come even more bored and _ unchal- 
lenged? Or shall she make Ada and Bill 
repeat fourth grade, for which Ada is 
not yet ready, and where Bill will grind 
through all the material he _half- 
learned, giving both a further feeling 
of failure; and shall she recommend 
that Dot and Edith skip fifth grade, 
going on to sixth without any of the 
fifth-grade learnings? 


The Dilemma of Teachers 


This is the dilemma of teachers 
everywhere. Miss Julian’s room is not 
the exception; it is typical. In any 
classroom of thirty or more children 
an intelligence test will almost always 
show a range of at least four years in 
the mental ages of the children. A 
standardized test in arithmetic will 
show a range of at least four years in 
the arithmetic age of the children. A 
reading test is more likely to show a 
range of five years; so is a spelling test. 
As long as we ignore these facts and 
act on the false assumption that they 
do not exist, we shall have this dilem- 
ma, and neither universal promotion 
nor a regression to flunking some chil- 
dren and having others skip grades will 
resolve it. 

If a man who habitually drinks too 
heavily in the evening tells his doctor 
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that he has such a headache every 
morning that he cannot do his work 
effectively, and that if he stays home 
to sleep it off he will lose his job, the 
doctor will tell him that if he insists 
on continuing to drink to excess every 
evening there is no way out of his di- 
lemma. It is equally absurd for us in 
the schools to insist on continuing to 
ignore the four-year range in maturity 
of the children in any grade and ex- 
pect to resolve our problem by any 
policy of promotion or non-promotion. 


Attempts Toward Solution 


Our system of grading schools was 
developed when we assumed that all 
children could learn the same things 
at the same chronological age if they 
tried hard enough; failure to learn 
was morally reprehensible and was 
dealt with by the hickory stick. Those 
who still didn’t learn, after repeated 
failures and repetition of grades, left 
school and went to work. Toward the 
end of the last century the hickory stick 
and dunce cap had been abolished in 
most American schools, but low marks 
and failures still carried with them a 
moral stigma that hurt as much as the 
switch. The large number of failures 
and grade-repetitions continued, and 
provoked discussion and a number of 
gestures toward reform, but almost no 
real solutions to the problem were dis- 
covered. 

As early as 1889, however, Preston 
Search in Pueblo, Colorado, really faced 
the problem squarely and made it pos- 
sible for each child to learn at his own 
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natural rate in each subject, with no 
failures, grade-repetitions or grade 
skipping. But Search was ahead of 
his times. Textbooks were not so writ- 
ten as to make self-instruction possible; 
people were not convinced that any 
such radical departure was necessary— 
we had no intelligence tests or achieve- 
ment tests in those days. The tremen- 
dous amount of work Search inspired 
his teachers to do in order to make 
individual progress of pupils possible, 
continued only as long as Search’s 
dynamic personality aroused the nec- 
essary enthusiasm. 

But by 1912, achievement tests were 
making people recognize that the dif- 
ferences in children were much greater 
than had been realized; and _ intelli- 
gence tests were coming over the hori- 
zon. It was then that Frederic Burk 
in the San Francisco State Normal 
School, following up an informal ex- 
periment by a member of his faculty, 
Mary Ward, started a movement to 
make textbooks self-instructive and en- 
able children, systematically, to progress 
according to their ability. Burk’s ex- 
periments, and the statistical results, 
caused nation-wide interest. By 1919 
a member of his staff was invited to be- 
come superintendent of schools in Win- 
netka, a suburb of Chicago, with the 
deliberate purpose of introducing 
Burk’s ideas and adapting them to pub- 
lic school conditions. 


Self-Instructive Materials 


Under his guidance the teachers of 
Winnetka worked prodigiously in pre- 
paring self-instructive text material, 
diagnostic tests, and administrative 
techniques whereby each child’s work 
could be fitted to his maturity and 
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readiness. 
famous, the self-instructive materials 
gave rise to the “workbooks” now so 
very common over the country, and 
textbooks in general became far more 
self-instructive than before. In the 
mid-twenties educators everywhere were 
talking about the so-called “Winnetka 
Plan,” and along with it the quite dif- 
ferent “Dalton Plan,” developed by 
Helen Parkhurst after repeated confer- 
ences with Burk, and on the basis of her 
earlier Montessori experience. The com- 
mon element between the early phases 
of the Dalton plan and the work in 
Winnetka was that both provided for 
individual progression. Other experi- 
ments had been begun by this time, in 
Chicago, in London, and many other 
places. The National Society for the 
Study of Education devoted the 
Twenty-Fourth Yearbook to a descrip- 
tion and evaluation of such experi- 
ments. It really began to look as if 
schools might begin to fit their work 
to the children. 


Project Method 


But the Project Method just then 
began to seize the imagination of edu- 
cators and Kilpatrick said there should 
be no fixed curriculum. People said 
(with some justice) that the individual 
work in Winnetka and elsewhere di- 
vorced the mechanics of learning from 
motivating social experience. Schools 
heaved a sigh of relief—they didn’t have 
to reorganize their classes, their text- 
books, their administration. They sank 
back to their former programs, with 
sometimes a veneer of “projects” or 
“centers of interests” or “activities,” 
as they were successively called. Most 
of these were about as far as they could 
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be from what Kilpatrick had envisaged. 
For example, in one city, the elemen- 
tary supervisor decreed that during the 
month of April all fourth grades should 
study fish. Arithmetic problems must 
deal with fish, reading was about fish, 
spelling words had to do with fish and 
how they were caught and marketed, 
geography discovered where different 
kinds of fish came from, and so on. This 
sounds fishy, but I saw it with my own 
eyes. 

Not all efforts at activities programs 
were so stupidly far-fetched—I hope few 
were. But practically all ignored in- 
dividual differences in the maturity and 
readiness of the children about as com- 
pletely as these had been ignored be- 
fore; and most continued to give the 
grade assignments in arithmetic, spell- 
ing, reading, etc., on a class basis, aimed 
at the “average” child. 


“Ability Groups” 


Some schools, however, threw a sop 
to Cerberus. They reverted to the ex- 
periments of the 1890’s and organized 
classes in “ability groups.” Some, like 
Detroit and Los Angeles, had whole 
classes of X, Y or Z students, represent- 
ing, supposedly, three levels of mental 
ability. The “slow learners” were given 
watered down assignments, the “fast 
learners” were given “enriched curric- 
ula”; but if the children were about 
nine years old chronologically, they 
were all given fourth grade work. The 
problem was not in the least solved— 
achievement tests given at the end of 
the year, in any subject, showed almost 
as wide a range as before, and an over- 
lap between “ability groups” that was 
much greater than the differences in 
their median achievement. The prob- 
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lem of promotion or non-promotion 
remained. 

Then Los Angeles had a bright idea. 
Half the children who had failing 
marks at the end of certain grades were 
promoted in spite of their apparent 
failure; the other half repeated the 
grade. Both halves were tested at the 
end of the next year and it was found 
that the ones promoted learned more 
than did the repeaters. —The emotional 
results of discouraging failure and bor- 
ing repetition of assignments inhibited 
growth in learning, while the encour- 
agement and stimulus of going on with 
their class improved the learning of 
the ones promoted. 


Universal Promotions 


On the basis of such experience and 
reasoning, the schools of New York 
City, among many others, decreed uni- 
versal promotions. Then teachers be- 
gan to tear their hair. Children were 
further apart than ever in their ability 
to learn the work of the grade to which 
they were assigned. And they still per- 
sisted—and persist—in treating all the 
children in the room as if they were 
nearly at the same level. To be sure, 
teachers are usually forced into divid- 
ing a room into three groups, doing 
some “remedial work” with the slowest 
group and giving the fastest group some 
padding under the euphemism of “en- 
richment”; but the major trend of the 
assignments, the textbooks and the 
tests is on one grade level, not on four. 

The difficulty with any attempt at 
grouping is that each child has his own 
characteristic profile of abilities and 
maturities. A child of second grade 
arithmetic ability may have fourth 
grade reading ability; another may have 
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sixth grade reading ability and third 
grade spelling ability—and so on with 
all the subjects and children. And a 
child doesn’t stay put—he may take a 
spurt in learning in some one phase of 
the curriculum and block in another. 


Grouping by Mental Age 

Perhaps mental ages should be the 
basis of grouping? That’s been tried, 
too, and it doesn’t work, for two rea- 
sons: First, the child with a high IQ 
may be physically, emotionally and so- 
cially much less mature than a slower- 
developing child of the same mental age 
who is several years older chronologi- 
cally. Conversely, the twelve-year-old 
child with a mental age of nine, doesn’t 
fit at all in a class of nine-year-olds, 
interlarded with bright eight-year-olds 
and a few precocious seven-year-olds. 

In the second place, a mental age is 
an average of differing functions, as a 
comparison of the profiles of the test 
results of any two children of the same 
mental and chronological age quickly 
reveals. To illustrate, in highly over- 
simplified form, let us look at two 
children of the same age (ten) taking a 
Stanford Binet test, and let us confine 
ourselves to just two test items. One 
item is the vocabulary test, consisting, 
you will remember, of a graded series of 
words, running from very simple, easy 
ones to words like “homunculus” and 
“limpet.” A certain number of right 
definitions gives a child a score of eight 
years, a larger number gives a score of 
twelve years. The other item we choose 
to consider is the Ball and Field test. 
Showing the path one would take to 
find a lost ball in the field, if the path is 
not efficient but indicates that the child 
has grasped the idea, scores the child on 
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the eight-year level; while a really efh- 
cient plan for covering the field, like a 
close spiral or concentric circles, gives 
him a score of twelve years. Now 
Robert and Helen are both chronolog- 
ically ten years old. Helen passes the 
vocabulary test at the twelve-year-old 
level, Robert at the eight-year level. 
On the Ball and Field test, on the other 
hand, Robert passes at the twelve-year 
level and Helen at the eight-year level. 
Averaging each child’s score, each has 
passed a test at the eight-year level, 
each has passed one at the twelve level; 
so both have average scores of 10. Men- 
tal age ten; chronological age ten; IQ 
100 for each: they’re exactly alike! Only 
they aren’t; there’s four years’ differ- 
ence between them in each of the two 
functions measured. 

Of course the scores are not worked 
out just like that; but the result is the 
same on a more complicated series of 
test items. Any child has a gap of about 
four years between his basal age—the 
level on which he passes every test item, 
and the maximum level on which he 
passes one test item. And the inter- 
mediate test items missed differ from 
child to child with the same age and 


1Q. 
Grouping for Individual Mastery 


No grouping based on an averaging 
of the children’s mental levels and their 
achievement levels in various school 
subjects can, in the nature of things, 
result in real equality among the chil- 
dren of the group in regard to each of 
the various kinds of maturity. 

Ability grouping is a misnomer 
and is no solution to our problem. 
Flunking some children and double 
promoting others is no solution. Uni- 
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versal promotions, by themselves, en- 
large the range of differences. 

There is only one solution: Face 
facts. 

The facts are that children differ 
widely in their rate of maturing, and 
that each child’s rate of maturing in 
some functions differs from that same 
child’s rate of maturing in others. No 
child does good work and maintains an 
interest in learning unless the work 
challenges him to use his abilities, and 
unless he can achieve success somewhat 
proportionate to his effort. 

In the light of these facts it is obvious 
that the school program must be ad- 
justed to each child’s maturity, recog- 
nizing a range, in regard to any one 
aspect of school work, of at least four 
years in any classroom. This adjust- 
ment must be made insofar as we ex- 
pect mastery from each child. 

That last clause is very important. 
Kilpatrick to the contrary notwith- 
standing, there are some fixed aspects 
to the curriculum—things that every 
literate and functioning member of our 
society really has to know or know how 
to do. Seven and eight were 15 in Russia 
before the Revolution and after the 
Revolution, and are on this side of the 
Iron Curtain as well—and were even 
when written differently by the old 
Romans. And anyone in our society 
will be really handicapped if he thinks 
that the sum is 13. There have been, 
and always will be, for all practical 
purposes, six nines in 54, and it is 
awkward if one thinks there are seven. 
During the lifetime of the children 
now in school it is highly likely that 
“believe” will be spelled with the “i” 
in front of the “e,” and the reversal, 
while not fatal, is liable to be embar- 
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rassing. For a long time to come, in all 
probability, people in our culture will 
end sentences with a period and begin 
them with a capital. And so on. 

These are not the most important 
parts of education and need not con- 
sume an inordinate part of a child’s 
time. They should certainly not be 
learned without seeing their functional 
usefulness. But they do need to be 
learned, and some of them require re- 
petitive practice, which used to be 
called drill. 

There are many other aspects of the 
curriculum which do not require com- 
mon mastery. No two of us have iden- 
tical knowledge of history, geography 
and science, for example. No two of us 
have read all the same books. No two 
of us will write identical letters or es- 
says on the same subject, even though 
we may spell and punctuate alike. 

In school we have many goals. We 
are concerned with giving every child 
such knowledge and habits as he needs 
for health and safety; we want to give 
every child mental health—a chance at 
self-expression, a feeling of security, 
some degree of social integration, and 
the adjustment to life and his fellows 
that these imply; there are various 
social attitudes of responsibility for the 
common welfare that we want to stimu- 
late, and certain perspectives which we 
want to open up. We want to give the 
children, too, practice in democratic 
living—in respect for differences among 
themselves, whether of dress, customs, 
ancestry or ideas, and in working co- 
operatively with their fellows toward 
common goals that they really want to 
reach. The list is much longer. But in 
very few of these things are we seeking 
identity of response among children. 
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What Is the Common Core? 


Where we do not expect identity of 
response, children may be grouped in 
accordance with approximate social 
maturity, or common interests, or spe- 
cial needs, or even, without harm to 
most of them, chronological age. They 
can have both common and individual 
experiences and exposures, and each 
will get what he is ready for out of 
them. They won’t be marked or graded 
in these things—there is no single 
standard of achievement. Our job is 
to provide a stimulating, interesting 
environment, a wide variety of ex- 
periences suitable to children of the 
range of maturity with which we are 
dealing. Many experiences are interest- 
ing and useful over a rather wide range, 
as is evident from the range of ages of 
children enjoying the same television 
show or baseball game. With wise guid- 
ance we can help each child to get as 
much value as he can from these ex- 
posures and activities. 


But there is still a little hard core of 
subject matter (I know the word is out 
of style) that every child who is not a 
moron (and even a high grade moron) 
needs, sooner or later, to master. It is 
that core of skills that must be adjusted 
to the ability, the maturity, the readi- 
ness, of each individual child—not 
without real functional meaning to 
him, not without motivation, but at 
the psychological moment when he can 
learn, with achievement proportionate 
to effort. 

It’s not as hard as it seems. It has 
been done successfully over and over 
and under a variety of circumstances. 
The steps are simple: 


First, identify this core, specifically. 
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In reading, this core consists of being 
able to read books easily and fluently, to 
read aloud in such a way as to com- 
municate easily with one’s hearers, to be 
able to get information one is seeking 
from the printed word. In spelling, it is 
ability to spell the commonest words, to 
have a desire to spell all words conven- 
tionally, and to be able to look up words 
one is not sure about. In language and 
grammar it is knowing how to speak 
and write without violating the forms 
that are universally current among edu- 
cated people—“We wasn’t going no- 
where,” for example, is a form of speech 
which, while perfectly intelligible, ex- 
cludes the user from acceptance as an 
educated person. 

And in arithmetic there are the basic 
number facts, the four processes ap- 
plied to numbers commonly used in 
problems such as everyone meets in 
daily living, the use of those few simple 
fractions that everyone uses, in the proc- 
esses where they are used in almost 
everyone’s life; simple measures in com- 
mon use—and so on through a very 
limited number of items. 

This list can be whittled down by 
omitting what everyone will learn with- 
out school practice—I’ve seen children 
drilled in the difference between larger 
and smaller, taller and shorter, heavier 
and lighter. But I have never seen even 
an illiterate who did not learn these 
distinctions just by living in our so- 
ciety. Reading the calendar, telling 
time, naming the months of the year— 
there is a whole string of topics on 
which we need not concentrate, because 
in a life of any variety of experience, 
children will inevitably pick them up. 

And it can be whittled down at the 
top by omitting all things that are not 
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really functional in the lives of most 
people: computing the area of a circle, 
the division of one fraction by another, 
especially if the divisor is larger than 
the dividend; compound interest; dou- 
ble discount. 

I do not mean that arithmetic—or 
reading or spelling or language—should 
be confined to the small common core. 
An understanding of the significance 
and possibilities of arithmetic, far be- 
yond this core, should be stimulated 
and helped wherever the response of 
the child warrants it; spelling should 
go far beyond a minimum list of words; 
language should be mainly creative ex- 
pression of various kinds; reading 
should not only grow in depth of un- 
derstanding, but should flower into real 
appreciation of literature and poetry. 
But these things need not be—cannot 
be—measured with precision; they need 
not be the same for all; they are outside 
the hard core but are the more vital 
part of education. 

It is only the hard core—the univer- 
sally needed and used skills—that must 
be individualized in the sense of seeing 
that each child achieves mastery. This 
mastery can only be achieved by a child 
when his own individual maturity in 
respect to any aspect of it makes it pos- 
sible for his achievement to match his 
efforts. And we only want such ulti- 
mate mastery where uniform achieve- 
ment is necessary—the same answer to 
6 x 9, the same spelling of a word, the 
same punctuation at the end of a 
question. | 

And even these things should not, I 
repeat, be taught in isolation from 
meaning and use. 

So much for the first step—the iden- 
tification of the core. The second step 
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is to see when a child is ready for any 
particular topic. This is not difficult. 
A spelling scale will indicate the 
level of difficulty of words that a 
child is ready to spell. A_ read- 
ing test will show the grade level 
on which a child can read (or, earlier, 
a reading readiness test will give some 
indication as to whether he is ready to 
learn to read). His own original stories 
will show what punctuation and capi- 
talization he is ready to use. And in 
arithmetic we have pretty good evi- 
dence as to the usual mental age and 
the definitely needed foundations a 
child needs before going from one stage 
to the next. 


When Is the Child Ready? 


The third step is to provide a little 
time in each day for individual work 
and to give each child the work for 
which he as an individual is ready. His 
many creative and social activities 
should have given him a background 
of understanding as to the functional 
need for what he is learning, and 
should give him ample opportunities 
for applying it. Beyond this, the inher- 
ent desire to learn, and the success in 
accomplishment will serve as potent 
motivation. When these things are in- 
sufficient, ad hoc projects can readily 
be devised to show a child or a small, 
informal group the use of what is being 
learned. 

At this point materials have to be at 
hand for the individual work, espe- 
cially in arithmetic. Modern textbooks 
and workbooks often can supply this 
material, if the non-functional and the 
unnecessary parts are omitted. Provi- 
sion for self correction of daily work is 
good for the child and saves the teacher 
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unnecessary labor. Diagnostic tests at 
frequent intervals can give some indica- 
tion as to whether or not real learning 
is taking place. 

I have gone into all this in consider- 
able detail in Part Three of my Living 
Philosophy of Education, and cannot 
develop the techniques here. Further- 
more, many of you may devise better 
ones. All I want to point out is that 
there are techniques that make it pos- 
sible to individualize these common 
essential skills in a classroom of the 
usual size, or even larger—McDade did 
it with fifty in a class in Chicago as did 
Jessie McKinder in London, not that 
such large classes are ever defensible. 

Is it harder to individualize this part 
of the curriculum than to teach it the 
traditional way? Let me ask: Is it 
harder to do the possible than the im- 
possible? It is impossible for any teach- 
er, treating a class of children as if they 
were all ready for the same lesson at 
the same time, to get any uniformity 
of results. His efforts to do so frustrate 
both teacher and child—and at the end 
of the year he is faced with the un- 
solved problem of promotion. 


A Flexible Program 


But granted that this modicum of 
the curriculum, where we want to build 
a uniform base, is individualized, what 
happens to Miss Julian whose class we 
discussed at the beginning? Let us as- 
sume that Ada, Bill, Carl, Dot and 
Edith are of somewhere near the same 
chronological age, and get along reason- 
ably well socially in spite of their 
spread in mental ages—not an impos- 
sible assumption. Now let Miss Julian 
plan her program in a way that will 
give these children many activities and 
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experiences in which they can share 
and from which each can derive some, 
but not the same, benefit. Then let her 
know that she is expected to see just 
what aspect of the common core of 
arithmetic each of the five is ready for, 
and that she is not expected to get them 
all through fourth grade. 

She gives Ada some very simple work 
in the meaning of the smaller numbers 
and what happens when they are com- 
bined. She gives Bill a reasonably self- 
instructive textbook and perhaps a 
workbook in which he learns what hap- 
pens to numbers when the same ones 
are added together repeatedly, and how 
this can be shortened by multiplica- 
tion; and, a little later, when he knows 
the meaning of the products, she lets 
him practice on the multiplication 
facts with products less than twenty 
until he really knows them. And so on 
with the rest of the children. Each is 
given work that fits his own arithmetic 
maturity. Often, for this one subject, 
she can group several children together 
temporarily, while they are mastering 
a topic. During the arithmetic period, 
she will be down among the children, 
helping, encouraging, showing them 
how to get what they are trying to 
learn. Each child will be progressing at 
his own rate. No child will feel pushed 
beyond his ability, or held back. 

At another period, all children may 
be reading—but not in the same books. 
The room library will have books 
marked as to their level of difficulty and 
each child will know the level on which 
he can read with satisfaction. At spell- 
ing time, each child will be working on 
his own appropriate list, with a partner 
to dictate words to him. 

But most of the day the children will 
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be working together—doing creative 
work with handicrafts, colors or writ- 
ing. Their discussions, their research, 
their committees, the teacher’s talks or 
stories or demonstrations, the group 
singing, the creative dramatics, the ex- 
cursions—all these will be social and 
stimulating opportunities to learn. 
Arithmetic will inevitably come in— 
those who can solve the harder prob- 
lems that come up in connection with a 
discussion or a project will do so; the 
simpler problems will be solved by the 
ones on the earlier steps of the ladder. 
Spelling can’t help coming in whenever 
there is anything to write; reading is 
equally inevitable. 

The common core remains, it is true, 
temporarily isolated for the sake of in- 
dividual mastery—just as one who plays 
in an orchestra gets off by himself and 
practices, temporarily out of context, a 


difficult run until he masters it. Such 
temporary isolation of a part of a learn- 
ing process is natural, universal and 
necessary. The harm comes when most 
work is so isolated and when the isola- 
tion is neither preceded nor followed 
by integration in a larger whole. 

But to return to Miss Julian: At the 
end of the year her children have all 
progressed, in varying degrees, toward 
mastery of appropriate parts of the 
common skills. All have had a rich 
year of experience in many fields. If 
the children have got along fairly well 
together and can work and play as a 
team, she has no hesitancy about letting 
them continue their group experiences 
together the next year, knowing that 
her successor will carry each child on 
from where he left off in that fraction 
of the curriculum where common mas- 
tery is necessary. 





Teaching the Individual Adolescent 


ERWIN BRUNDAGE 


Effective teaching of adolescents, this author maintains, depends 


upon making meaningful activities available in an atmosphere 


that assists discovery of and provision for individual differences. 


~ THE light of all the new things 
we have learned about adolescents, 
it would be difficult to look upon a 
classroom of youngsters and not to see 
them as separate, unique individuals. 
Teachers today must consider each per- 
son as requiring certain subtle or, in 
some instances, drastic variations in the 
curriculum offered. Recognizing these 
individual differences is one thing, how- 
ever, while actually meeting the differ- 
ences is quite another. 

What can we do to complete this 
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step more adequately? How can we 
actually offer students a meaningful 
curriculum which does something about 
individuals? 

Within most classrooms we find a few 
students who are unhappy in their per- 
sonal associations. Kay, for example, 
presented the teacher with such a prob- 
lem. She was not accepted socially. In 
one instance, as the class spontaneously 
divided into small groups, the teacher 
made rather careful observations re- 
garding Kay. 
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Most of the students quickly found 
people to work with. Amid some con- 
fusion they were laughingly taking 
their places. The people at Kay’s table 
just seemed to fade away from her. Al- 
most immediately she was alone. She 
half rose from her seat, and a look of 
panic came across her face. Her eyes 
darted from one group to another. Each 
group was engrossed in its own plans. 
Uninvited, she decided on a group and 
walked without confidence to the outer 
fringe. She stood with her hand on the 
back of one of the chairs. Her presence 
was not acknowledged; no one looked 
at her or spoke to her. The group pro- 
ceeded as though she were not there. 


Likes and Dislikes 


This isa common scene. Almost any 
teacher can change the name and tell 
the same story. But what could the 
teacher do to meet this individual need? 
To bring about changes in the delicate 
facets of personality which make for 
acceptance or rejection is notoriously 
difficult. Many things might have been 
tried. The teacher could go to the 
group and say, “Pull your chair up here, 
Kay.” ‘Then he could try to see that 
some of Kay’s talents were utilized in 
the group plans. He also might take 
other students aside and try to enlist 
their help in integrating Kay into the 
group. Or he could schedule confer- 
ences and talk over the problem per- 
sonally with Kay and so try to help her 
form useful insights. 

This time, however, the teacher and 
pupils took it up as a class problem. 
When the teacher felt the time was 
right the situation was presented in a 
frank manner: 

“Some of us are better liked than 
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others. Particularly at your age, this is 
often the cause of much unhappiness. 
I am wondering if there is anything 
that we can do about it?” 

Following the discussion, they de- 
cided that each member of the class 
would describe, anonymously, the per- 
son he or she liked most and the person 
he or she liked least. These descriptions 
were written, and later we summarized 
all the statements about people that 
were liked and the statements about 
people that were disliked. These sum- 
maries provided us with personality 
characteristics which the students found 
acceptable and those which they con- 
sidered unacceptable. We then dupli- 
cated the summaries and each person 
received a copy. 

The results were gratifying. The 
written descriptions were frank and 
specific. They did not like dirtiness, 
bossiness, people who “hung on,” poor 
sports, etc. ‘They liked neatness, and 
some boldness. They liked pleasant- 
ness, and people who had ideas. In ad- 
dition, some of the students received 
scme possibly unexpected assurance. 
Least conforming students had previ- 
ously seemed somewhat louder and 
more verbal. They sometimes did mean, 
daring things which they bragged 
about. More conforming individuals 
often felt cowed down from the abuse 
which might have been thrown at them. 
The results of our project, however, 
gave conforming individuals strength 
in numbers. It was discovered that 
most students disapproved of smoking 
and drinking at their ages. Destroying 
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things and maliciously incurring the 
wrath of authority were not generally 
condoned. 

The results were discussed in class 
and the duplicated forms were read and 
talked about avidly after school and 


between classes. Later, the Parent- 
Teacher Association asked for a panel 
representation from this class to discuss, 
before a regular meeting of the PTA, 
the things that they had concluded 
from this activity. 

Most important, however, were the 
actual changes that were observed in 
some of the students. Kay was not the 
only one to receive benefit. Many of 
the pupils picked up the cues. People 
who were dirty cleaned up and began 
to take pride in their clothes, hair, 
fingernails, etc. Voices for moderation 
in adolescent activities began to be 
heard. It was felt that there were more 
smiles and fewer temper flare-ups. 


Problems of Growing Up 


Great differences can be observed in 
the ability of these youngsters to handle 
the problems of growing up. Accepting 
the changes in their bodies and.in their 
thinking is much easier for some of 
them than it is for others. Learning to 
accept and act under necessary author- 
ity, learning new skills with numbers 
and books and words, planning, listen- 
ing, generalizing, and learning to work 
with one another effectively and hap- 
pily would be a few of the hurdles they 
would be expected to be working on. 
To help them see themselves as they 
really are, we organized a unit of work 
which we entitled, “What 13-14 Year 
Olds Are Like.”” One objective of our 
work was to get at some of the causes of 
the frequently mentioned difficulties be- 
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tween the students and their parents. 
So we organized the entire class into a 
panel of experts who were to discover 
what some of the problems were. The 
panel was then to make recommenda- 
tions for solutions. 

Opinions of the students themselves 
were first surveyed as to the real causes 
of friction. Each student wrote on the 
topic, ‘““The Things My Parents and I 
Argue About Most.” These statements 
were then summarized, and we discov- 
ered that items such as “staying out 
late,” “sassing,” “household chores,” 
“baby sitting,” etc., occurred again and 
again. So the panel sat in a circle about 
the room and frankly discussed causes 
and solutions. The solutions were then 
organized and were set aside to send 
home to the parents for their informa- 
tion and comments. We then composed 
an announcement of the existence of 
the panel. Including with it some of 
the results of our discussion, we sent a 
duplicated copy of the announcement 
home to all the parents. At the bottom 
of this first “letter,” we asked all par- 
ents to submit questions for the panel 
to consider. Many parents responded. 
They sent in questions such as: “What 
makes my daughter think she knows 
more than I do?” “How can I get my 
son to stop teasing his little brother?” 
“How late should junior high school 
students be allowed to stay out at 
night?” and “How much money should 
junior high school students be allowed 
to spend each week?” 

The panel met once a week. One 
question was handled at each sitting, 
and responses were carefully recorded. 
Then all the parents received a copy of 
the conclusions arrived at concerning 
the question chosen for consideration 
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that week. Answers and conclusions 
were very specific and in some instances 
showed real insight. ‘The students 
listed exact times for being home and 
for being in bed. They averaged the 
allowances that were received, discussed 
the results, and then came up with a 
recommended figure. They made it 
plain that they felt that they were not 
given proportional credit for being 
thirteen or fourteen years old. Some 
felt that they were still being treated 
like babies and listed specific examples 
of such treatment. In turn the parents 
received the information with enthu- 
siasm and followed up with more active 
participation. The panel was visited 
by parents who heard the discussion, 
submitted themselves to questioning, 
and likewise asked questions of the 
panel. 


Growing in Self-Understanding 

Other activities in connection with 
this unit of work were likewise reward- 
ing. When our lunchroom participa- 
tion fell to the extent that we feared 
the lunchroom would have to close, our 
group decided to do something about 
it. The class took upon itself the job 
of learning something about advertis- 
ing, and then proceeded to sponsor a 
campaign to remedy the situation. 
Learning the techniques for effective 
advertising, preparing and carrying out 
an effective promotional campaign, 
keeping graphs which showed steadily 
increasing lunchroom participation, 
were fun for the students. In addition, 
the teacher had in mind other objec- 
tives. For instance, one afternoon we 
had a visitor from one of the local ad- 
vertising firms come to talk to the class 
and tell us some of the techniques of 
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advertising. His presentation failed to 
reach the students. The day was warm. 
They had just finished eating and their 
apathy was obvious. Some of them 
lounged on the chairs and tables. They 
looked at magazine pictures. They 
yawned loudly and would not respond 
to questions. When his talk was over, 
the visitor told the embarrassed teach- 
er, “I guess I have a lot to learn about 
eighth graders.” Next day the teacher 
discussed the incident with the class and 
then asked them to write a paper on, 
“How Did Mr. Brown Feel Yesterday?” 
The results, summarized, were an ex- 
cellent picture of social sensitivity. 
Students who had not been good lis- 
teners were helped to see one of the 
reasons why they should be more atten- 
tive. The increased interest which they 
showed to the next speaker proved the 
value of this experience. 

The teacher was also especially inter- 
ested in seeing if he could improve the 
ability of some of the members of the 
class to work with one another. The 
committee work on the advertising unit 
provided an excellent means of ap- 
proaching this problem. Students hear 
the rules and axioms for good group 
work throughout the grades. Obvious- 
ly, however, some of them had never 
succeeded in putting them into prac- 
tice. When we advertised, small groups 
were allowed to choose their media of 
advertisement, plan their particular 
campaign, and then to measure its ef- 
fectiveness. Part of the evaluation of 
the effectiveness of their work was their 
The teacher 
sat with each group and asked its mem- 
bers to tell him how well they had func- 
tioned. In addition every individual 
was asked to write a personal evalua- 


own personal appraisal. 
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tion of the effectiveness of each member 
of the committee he worked with. The 
following was written about Sammy by 
the members of his committee: 


“During our work, Sammy was al- 
ways trying to mess things up. 

“All Sammy did was stick people with 
pins and tacks. He didn’t do any work 
at all. 

“Sammy was no help at all. Every 
day we went to work on it, but all he 
did was throw pins at us and bother us. 

“Sammy did everything he could to 
wreck the committee.” 


About himself, Sammy wrote: 


“Did a pretty good job, but could 
have done better.” 


In private conference the teacher 
discussed group roles with Sammy and 
showed him how the other members of 
his group felt about his contribution. 
Further investigation revealed some of 
the reasons for his ineffectiveness. 

Providing a classroom atmosphere 
wherein students can feel at home and 
can be themselves is important. Then 
when the teacher makes meaningful ac- 
tivities available within this atmosphere 
he is setting the stage so as best to dis- 
cover and treat individual differences. 
If the teacher will look for individual 
needs he will discover many of them. 
If he will make an effort to meet these 
needs he will benefit many young peo- 
ple under his care. 





The Challenge of the 


Slow Learning Child 


ANNA M. ENGEL 


“The plight of the slow learner,” says the author of this article, 


“is a challenge to teachers who believe that all children need a 


chance to succeed.” She makes a realistic appraisal of the prob- 


lem of the slow learning child and suggests a positive approach 


to its solution. 


N EVERY schoolroom there are chil- 
dren that vary in learning ability. 
Just as no two pupils look exactly alike, 
so they differ in their attitudes, in their 
learning and in their adjustment. When 
these differences are extreme, the pupil 
requires special consideration and at- 
tention. 

The slow learner is of special con- 
cern to the teacher. He has great dif- 
ficulty when he is expected to perform 
in the same way and at the same rate 
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as do the brighter pupils. He does 
respond to teaching if some modifica- 
tions are made in the program, if he 
is given more time to complete a task 
and if he receives sympathetic under- 
standing rather than pressure and dis- 
approval. 

Usually the teacher has no difficulty 
in identifying the slow learning child, 
but various objective tests will give 
additional insight into the child’s learn- 
ing problems. The slow learning child 
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has difficulty in following directions; 
he usually needs more explanation. He 
cannot readily apply what he has 
learned to new and more difficult situa- 
tions. He is easily confused, he is easily 
distracted. 

But slow learners profit from good 
educational practices as do average 
children. They need tasks within their 
ability. They need approval and praise 
and they need acceptance by the pupils 
and the teacher. They need to be con- 
tributing members of the group, al- 
though this may be at a very simple 
level. 

Each slow learner presents an indi- 
vidual problem. His immaturity may 
be due not only to lesser mental ability 
but also to a lack of experience, poor 
health or poor speech habits that fur- 
ther retard his growth. Home condi- 
tions and moving from place to place 
may also play a part in his lack of de- 
velopment. Teachers will find that 
they can help slow learners if they give 
them tasks within their ability so they 
may achieve some success. They will 
need to provide for more experiences 
with concrete materials and for more 
purposeful repetition than is necessary 
with brighter pupils. They will need 
to make certain adjustments in terms 
of the child’s limitations so as to pre- 
vent failure and discouragement. 

Some slow learners do fairly well in 
some subjects and these should be given 
as much prominence in the program 
as is possible. Emphasis should be put 
on what they can do—not on what 
they cannot do. Simplified readers on 
various subjects are now available, and 
children can make a contribution from 
a book at the second grade level as 
well as from a fifth grade book. In 
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arithmetic, where there are reading dif- 
ficulties, the teacher or some pupil may 
read the thought problems so the pupil 
may be able to do the figuring. This 
should be done unobstrusively, not as 
if it were something unusual or blame- 
worthy. 

Some children learn more through 
their ears than through their eyes. 
They are the poor readers whose gen- 
eral intelligence is beyond their read- 
ing age. Ella Mae was such a pupil. 
She had good social intelligence but 
could not read. Her teacher made her 
class secretary of the reading groups 
and she learned more from the reading 
done by her classmates than did the 
class members themselves. She was ac- 
cepted by the group and respected by 
them because she could remember the 
details of the stories. 

There is great variation in child 
growth and development and some chil- 
dren mature very slowly. It is impor- 
tant that slow learners be recognized 
as early as is possible even at the kin- 
dergarten level. Some do not have the 
muscular development to do school 
tasks. Others have a combination of 
physical as well as mental and environ- 
mental handicaps to limit their per- 
formance. 


A World of Confusion 


Many of these children are living in 
a world of confusion. They know they 
don’t know but not “what they should 
know.” 

Jimmie was like this. He had moved 
two or three times; and because he 
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/ seemed average in intelligence, each 


school took his ability for granted. In 
the third grade he got into some be- 
havior difficulty and was removed from 
his group for intensive study. It was 
found that he had almost no ability 
to read or write. Pathetically he ex- 
plained, “I didn’t know anything, but 
they always passed me.” 

Some schools like to have slow learn- 
ers repeat grades but surely this is not 
necessary when the curriculum has 
been adjusted so that they have learned 
all that they could at a certain grade 
level. They may need to be kept back 
at the kindergarten level and in the 
readiness programs until they are ready 
to do school work, but after that they 
ought to proceed with their groups as 
normally as is possible. Of course se- 
riously retarded children, those three 
years or more behind in their learning, 
are usually placed in some type of spe- 
cial classes where they can receive the 
help of a specialist. 

To help children, teachers will want 
to know more about them—their abili- 
ties and their disabilities. They will 
want to keep them in mind when plan- 
ning activities. A slow learner can take 
care of an exhibit although he may 
find it difficult to give a good oral or 
written report. He may be a leader 
of the ball team although he is far 
behind the other boys in his school 
work. Children accept these differences 
much more readily than do adults. 


The Teacher’s Attitude 
It is important that the slow learner 
be a challenge to the teacher rather 
than an annoyance. The attitude of 
the teacher makes it possible for him to 
function as a member of the group or 
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to become the “different child.” Some- 
times the teacher personally has to do 
considerable adjusting to a problem she 
cannot change. Take for instance the 
slow moving child. There is no use in 
repeating commands, one must only 
wait until the child slowly moves to 
perform the errand. Take the slow writ- 
er, like Frank, whose copy book writing 
was so meticulous and so perfect that he 
never completed a single lesson. The 
teacher tried speeding Frank up a bit— 
putting on a little pressure to hurry 
him with his work. She tried to hold 
back the rest of the group, but the out- 
come was the same—a few beautifully 
written words and much space left on 
the paper. The problem was solved by 
having one of Frank’s pals dictate his 
spelling lessons and accepting what 
Frank could accomplish in other ways. 
Urging this boy to work beyond his 
motor conditioning would have re- 
sulted in discouragement and failure. 

Teachers are much more frustrated 
by children’s inability to do good school 
work than are the members of the class. 
Pupils seem quite ready to accept in- 
dividual differences except when it 
keeps them from making some kind of 
record. In a game, they choose those 
who can help them win. But they can 
be taught to accept limitations, and it 
is very important that they learn that 
lesson early in life. 

To help individual children to 
achieve success requires study and ob- 
servation. Many lack a continuity of 
development due to absence, moving 
about, or not being ready for school 
training. Some have faulty procedures. 
Many just guess from day to day—a 
sort of trial and error method. One 
little girl did not know for a long time 
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that a combination of two numbers 
needed a certain answer. She consi- 
dered the whole matter as one does a 
game. Written work often will provide 
clues for the teachers, and they will be 
able to see what the pupils had in mind 
when they prepared the papers. They 
will find that many boys and girls never 
get above “carrying one” in arithmetic 
no matter what the addition amounts 
to; that the smaller number is always 
taken from the larger whether it be in 
the subtrahend or the minuend; that in 
many processes pupils have no real con- 
ception of the method nor were they 
ready for much of the learning which 
has been presented to them. 

Teachers of slow learning children 
can have many interesting experiences 
if they are constantly aware of chil- 
dren’s understanding of lessons being 
discussed in class. Many have most 
confused ideas, like the little girl who 
wrote in her science notebook, ‘‘Rain 
is Mr. Fog near the earth.” The word 
‘mist’ was not in her vocabulary. Slow 
learning children need more explana- 
tion, demonstration and experience to 
bring about true understanding. They 
need to be shown again and again vari- 
ous processes in arithmetic, and they 
need to meet words in several settings 
before they can recognize them with 
certainty. Some slow learners know the 
word if it is written in small letters, but 
they have to have special training to 
recognize it at the beginning of a sen- 
tence when written with a capital letter. 
Some have great difficulty in transfer- 
ring from printing to cursive writing. 

On the other hand, the teacher must 
not let the child continue with simple 
materials when he is ready for the next 
step. Some children continue to use 
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concrete materials for problems when 
they should lay them aside and remem. 
ber the combinations. Concrete mate. 
rials may be used as unthinkingly as 
may the abstract symbols. Just as these 
pupils take longer to learn a process, so 
unlearning takes even more time. The 
sooner his errors and confusion are dis- 
covered, the more apt he will be to 
learn the right way. Slow learners can 
have their learning reinforced by hav- 
ing a “pal” work with them on review 
problems. Sometimes children have 
more patience and “know how’”’ than 
the teacher, and patience is surely 
needed. 

There are of necessity many factors 





that must be taken into account for | 


effective teaching of the slow learner. 
There is the child himself, his physical 
condition, his maturity, his receptive 
attitude. Then there is the teacher, the 
class, the equipment and materials at 
hand. And there are the various teach- 
ing techinques and procedures which 
are used in teaching and learning. The 
task is easier if recognition is made in 
the beginning grades. Then there will 
be less confusion in the child’s mind 


and readier acceptance of his limita: | 


tions. 


Parents Need Reassurance 


Parents need to be reassured from 
time to time that their children are 
making the necessary progress in terms 
of their ability. They need to know 
that there are many other types of 
worth-while experiences in school be- 
sides the academic training, and that 
depriving children of their play-time to 
study only makes it more difficult to 
learn. They need to be prevented from 
bringing undue pressure for higher 
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standards of achievement; and they 
need to be helped to better understand 
their children. Many youngsters are 
unhappy because they know that they 
have failed to fulfill the family’s ex- 
pectation, and teachers must not add to 
their unhappiness by failing to make 
them feel wanted and needed. 

Slow learning children have a con- 
tribution to make in the classroom. 
They will respond to teaching methods 
designed especially for them and they 
will make progress. If they feel com- 
fortable and wanted, they will enjoy 
school and will take part willingly in 
endeavors within their comprehension. 
They will be loyal members of the 
group if they have a part in the class 
activities. A slow learner may only 
move the furniture, water the plants or 
feed the rabbit, but his classmates can 
be taught to consider such contribu- 
tions as commendable as reading aloud. 

There is no one best method of teach- 
ing slow learners; some learn by one 
method, others need an entirely differ- 
ent approach. Teachers will have great- 
er success if they try various methods. 
Drill and repetition are necessary but 
these should be meaningful and varied. 
Through games and dramatizations, the 
child will develop motor coordination 
as well as poise. Music, art and science 
activities give enjoyment and opportu- 
nity for self-expression and self-realiza- 
In the music class, for instance, 
Marie was the only one who could re- 
peat a rhythm on the zither; and al- 
though she was very retarded, she 


tion. 


achieved a new and elevated standing 
in the room. The rest of the group 
crowded around her and asked to be 
shown how to play the tune. 

Teachers should always be sure that 
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there are no physical conditions that 
prevent the child from learning. Clyde 
was a nuisance in the classroom. He 
was considered a “bad boy” by his par- 
ents because he was so unruly. He was 
constantly on the offensive or defensive, 
was saucy and impudent, and once he 
even mimicked the principal. Clyde 
had ear trouble—his ears were always 
discharging and sore, but the parents 
would not consent to an operation. 
During the summer vacation, the family 
was involved in a serious automobile 
accident and the boy was kept in the 
hospital for several weeks. When he 
returned to school in the fall, he was 
a changed boy. He was minus his ton- 
sils and his irritability. He made friends 
with everyone and made such excellent 
progress that he became one of the best 
students in the class. 

The plight of the slow learner is a 
challenge to teachers who believe that 
all children need a chance to succeed. 
They will seek to understand individ- 
ual limitations and abilities. They will 
try to plan tasks that are not beyond 
the pupil’s comprehension; they will be 
willing to repeat instructions kindly, 
not in exasperation; and they will put 
emphasis on what the child can do and 
at the same time give opportunity for 
growth and development. 

It is not an easy task but a very worth 
while one to make every child feel com- 
fortable, wanted and secure. ‘Teachers 
must be very skilled to provide activi- 
ties for a wide range of interest and 
ability so that each pupil can make a 
significant contribution. Most slow 
learning children are keenly aware of 
their shortcomings. They want success, 
they want approbation. Teachers can 
make this possible. 








The Challenge of the Gifted Child 


THERON FREESE _ 


As they identify and meet more adequately the needs of gifted 


children, teachers in a superior school system are beginning to give 


better attention to every other pupil as an individual with special 


needs and special gifts. 


M EETING the needs of gifted chil- 
dren has always been a matter of 
real concern in the Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, Public Schools—as it is in other 
school systems. Many fine things have 
been done for the gifted child in Long 
Beach over a considerable period of 
time. However, in January of 1951 a 
concerted effort was begun to develop 
a program which would ensure a 
sounder, more consistent approach to 
meeting the challenge of the gifted 
child. This is a brief progress report on 
that project. 

Children have numerous kinds of 
gifts, all of them valuable and impor- 
tant both to the individual and to so- 
ciety. One of the first tasks confronting 
the steering committee appointed by 
Superintendent of Schools Douglas A. 
Newcomb was that of defining for the 
district the meaning of “gifted child.” 

In examining the various types of 
giftedness, the committee gave careful 
consideration to the adequacy of ex- 
isting provisions in different areas. It 
also noted the dangers inherent in 
spreading an undertaking too thin, 
especially when a project is to be carried 
on by people already busy with many 
important activities. 





Theron Freese is assistant superintendent 
in charge of instruction, Long Beach Public 
Schools, Long Beach, California. 
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The committee concluded that chil- 


dren with gifts in such areas as music, 
art, dancing, public speaking and lead- 
ership already had excellent opportu- 









nities. The members decided, therefore, | 


that the gifted child should be defined 
as the one with high academic or in- 
tellectual potential and that the proj- 
ect should be aimed at better meeting 
the needs of that individual. This in 
no way denied the importance of every 
child. Nor did it ignore the many fine 
things already being done for the in- 
tellectually superior child. 

The most important results of this 
undertaking have not, of course, been 
publications, or reports, or programs 
on paper, but rather growth on the part 
of people as they have worked together 
in the committees which have shared 
the task. 


Identifying the Gifted 


The original steering committee sur- 
veyed the available literature. It found, 
of course, that identification, grouping, 
acceleration and enrichment were the 
magic words. All of these were contro- 
versial in the literature and conflicting 
points of view were amply supported. 
The need, manifestly, was to do some- 
thing for children, not to engage in de- 
bate. 

Problems of identification consumed 
many meetings. Many purely arbitrary 
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decisions had to be made, for gifted 
children are not a discrete category of 
individuals. They are part of a con- 
tinuous scale, and they vary greatly 
amongst themselves. But a line must 
be drawn somewhere. 

It was finally agreed to identify the 
top 5 percent of the elementary school 
population involved and the top 3 per- 
cent of the secondary school popula- 
tion. Cutting scores were established 
for the intelligence and reading tests 
used in the district which gave those 
percentages by including every child 
who qualified by either test or by both. 
For a number of reasons, especially be- 
cause the percentage was somewhat 
higher than that frequently associated 
with the expression, the term “gifted” 
was replaced for the project by “very 
superior.” 

A comprehensive data sheet was de- 
vised to be completed for all pupils 
identified by existing test scores in 
grades 4-12. A major purpose of the 
data sheet was to inform the classroom 
teacher that the pupil had been iden- 
tified and to make pertinent data easily 
available without his always having to 
consult the cumulative record. 

Teachers were asked to submit lists 
of those pupils whom they considered 
to be “very superior” in academic 
ability. Many names appeared on these 
lists which were not supported by test 
data. These pupils were re-tested. Only 
in those cases where the new test data 
qualified the pupils were they consid- 
ered as identified. This is still a bone of 
contention as some teachers feel certain 
their judgment is correct regardless of 
test scores. On the other hand, teachers 
were frequently amazed when pupils 
not on their lists were identified as 
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“very superior” by the test scores. This 
helped greatly to point up the need for 
the project. 


Committees Tackle Problems 


At this point working committees 
were established in the elementary, 
junior high school, and senior high 
segments. These were cross-sectional 
committees involving teachers, librar- 
ians, counselors, supervisors and admin- 
istrators. They met bi-weekly for half 
a year. The literature was again combed 
by these groups as they worked on the 
problems of grouping, acceleration and 
enrichment. The final reports of these 
subcommittees were articulated by the 
three chairmen and the original steer- 
ing committee. Meanwhile many of the 
schools had faculty committees at work 
on the problem. In the high schools 
many departmental meetings were be- 
ing devoted to this area. 


Grouping 

In considering the problem of group- 
ing it was realized that there is no such 
thing as a homogeneous group. The 
conclusion was that grouping was not 
the answer to meeting the challenge of 
these children. In the elementary 
schools, where classes are thoroughly 
heterogeneous, it was agreed that the 
identified pupils might be scattered 
evenly throughout the rooms of that 
grade level in the school or might be 
concentrated as all or part of one of the 
three working groups in one room. A 
carefully balanced experiment was con- 
ducted testing both methods, and 
neither was found to be particularly 
better or worse than the other. 

In the junior and senior high schools, 
where some degree of ability grouping 
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already existed, it was agreed to ex- 
periment with academic sections of 
identified and near-identified pupils, 
making certain that the pupils involved 
would be heterogeneously grouped in 
non-academic class situations. Numer- 
ous elective classes were already highly 
selective by the very nature of the sub- 
ject involved. 


Acceleration 


Acceleration was considered carefully 
by all three subcommittees. They con- 
cluded that this device was no major 
solution to the problem. However, in 
studying practice within the district 
they found that in the revulsion against 
the excessive acceleration of three or 
four decades ago the pendulum had 
swung to the point where essentially 
no special promotion was taking place. 
It was the final joint committee recom- 
mendation that each identified “very 
superior” pupil be considered by his 
principal and counselor each year with 
a view to the possibility of accelerating 
him. 

In those cases where they feel that 
the child would profit from special pro- 
motion and he is physically mature, has 
shown good personal-social develop- 
ment, has made superior subject 
achievement, and where the parents 
consent, acceleration will be worked 
out. However, it was agreed that this 
would normally provide only one year’s 
acceleration in the total program and 
practically never more than two years— 
one in the elementary division and one 
in the secondary division. This would 
mean college entrance at 17 or 16. For 
the majority of those identified as “very 
superior” there will continue to be no 
acceleration. 
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Enrichment 


‘The area of enrichment, all the com- 
mittees agreed, is the crux of the prob- 
lem. In examining the literature they 
reached the conclusion that this was 
one of those topics about which every- 
one talks and writes and about which 
very few actually do anything. ‘Teachers 
were urged to provide new and ex- 
tended experiences and not to fall into 
the trap of thinking that enrichment 
means more of the Enrich- 
ment does not necessarily mean some- 
thing added on top of the regular 
activities. Actually, it may mean sub- 
stitution of activities where the child 
does not need the regular work. 


same. 


Upon the recommendation of the 
three subcommittees, all teachers in the 
district were urged to submit written 
accounts of enrichment practices which 
they had used, which they had known 
other teachers to use, or which they 
thought would be worth trying. A sum- 
mer workshop group composed of ele- 
mentary, junior high and senior high 
school teachers analyzed these accounts 
carefully and developed selected exam- 
ples in various subject areas and at 
various grade levels. These written ac- 
intended to be a 
reservoir from which teachers would 


counts were not 
draw rigid practices but rather a source 
of stimulation to creative activity on 
the part of teachers. 

Then, at the end of a year and a half 
of intensive work, three mimeographed 
publications were issued—one for each 
segment—each entitled, ““The Very Su- 
perior Pupil—A Temporary Outline.” 
Each of these reports contained a brief 
history of the project, the definitions 
and policies established, the agreements 
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* and recommendations of the commit- 


tees, and the enrichment suggestions 
appropriate to that segment. The en- 


- richment section composed the bulk of 
) each publication. Each teacher received 
' a copy at the opening of the fall term. 


At a meeting of all principals and 


_ supervisors, ways and means were dis- 
' cussed for putting the project into high 
' gear. It was agreed that the principal 


ee ee 


was a key person in this as in all in- 
structional matters, and that he would 
be responsible for the ‘“‘very superior” 
pupil program at his school. He would 
also have considerable latitude in de- 
termining with his faculty what par- 
ticular approach they would take for 
the year. It was understood that each 
school would be expected to report its 
progress at the close of the year. 

A number of interesting enrichment 
practices and devices were already in 
operation. More have now been started. 
A few examples are the following: Spe- 
cial literature classes have been set up 
in elementary schools for select sixth 
grade pupils who meet regularly with 
the school librarian to discuss books 
and share their reading. This is also 
being done by large groups in two sen- 
ior high schools on a no-credit, after- 
school basis. All the senior high schools 
have special mathematics and science 
teams which meet outside class time. 


The junior high schools have been 
working on a program in which identi- 
fied pupils complete the two years of 
seventh and eighth grade arithmetic in 
either one year or a year and a half, 
thereby freeing time for enrichment 
through additional electives. In one 
junior high school identified pupils 
have completed introductory algebra 
and plane geometry in the ninth grade, 
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each subject taking only one semester. 
This will free time for these pupils for 
an additional year’s elective in the 
senior high school. 


One of the most interesting and 
promising types of enrichment was sug- 
gested by high school teachers. Identi- 
fied pupils with special interests not ad- 
equately provided for in regular classes 
meet with an interested teacher one 
day per week during that teacher’s con- 
ference period. The pupil misses his 
regularly assigned class for that period 
on that day. But this creates no prob- 
lem for these pupils. The period is de- 
voted to discussion, encouragement and 
the steering of reading on the subject. 
Examples of topics chosen are geology, 
astronomy, navigation and nuclear fis- 
sion. 

Instructional guides issued by the dis- 
trict have always given some attention 
to enrichment activities for the abler 
pupil. Upon recommendation of the 
committees, special attention is now be- 
ing given to this matter whenever 
a new teaching guide is issued or an old 
one is revised. 

The reports submitted at the end of 
the year by the schools were most en- 
couraging. The project is only well be- 
gun. But good things are happening for 
children. Practically every teacher in 
the district has given more thought to 
the gifted child and his problems than 
ever before. Pupils who are not achiev- 
ing according to their ability are a mat- 
ter of more general concern now that 
they have been identified. 

Best of all, this attention by teachers 
to “very superior” pupils as individuals 
with special needs means inevitably 
better attention to every other pupil as 
an individual with special needs. 
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M* PURPOSE in writing this paper 
is to describe, from a_ teacher’s 
viewpoint, a cooperative program of 
treatment for an emotionally disturbed 
child. The case report which follows 
illustrates how a teacher, a psychologist, 
and a visiting teacher combined their 
efforts in what now appears to have 
been a successful treatment. 

As teachers, we may refer our prob- 
lem cases to a specialist or an agency to 
obtain help, or to relieve ourselves of 
responsibilities that we feel we cannot 
assume. In other situations we may 
ignore such cases as hopeless, and treat 
them as discipline problems. We turn 
away from the avenues that lead to an 
understanding of these children when 
we ignore them, or when we reject 
them as deviates. 

The main responsibility for all chil- 
dren, whether normal or beset with 
difficulties, is invested in the classroom 
teacher. There should be guidance spe- 


* The writer gratefully acknowledges the as- 
sistance of Mr. Donald Leton, School Psycholo- 
gist, in preparing this article, and wishes to 
express appreciation to Mr. Richard M. Kayser, 
Director of Special Services, and to Mrs. Howe, 
Visiting Teacher, for making the case records 
available. 
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How Johnny Learned 
To Join His Group 


ceptable behavior patterns. 









MARGUERITE STELZIG! 


Observant teachers and other school personnel 


often can assist a troubled child in developing ac- 


Even though only 


meager help from specialists was available, the 
teacher in this article was able to assist a seriously 


disturbed child in finding a place for himselt. 


cialists available for all children, but 
the teacher is the essential practitioner 
who implements the recommendations 
of the specialists. It is not an acknowl- 
edgment of weakness when a teacher 
seeks the aid of guidance services. 
Rather, it is a reflection of his compe- 
tence in the recognition of a problem, 
and of his willingness to cope with it. 
The first essential in treating children 
with problems is to make a concerted 
effort to understand the psychological 
and sociological causes for nonconform- 
ing behavior. 

The case of Johnny is true in all its 
aspects. Only his name has_ been 
changed to prevent identification. 


Introduction to School 


When Johnny first came to school for 
kindergarten registration, he had shoul- 
der-length blond curls, and he looked 
like a pretty girl. While his mother 
was talking to the principal, he ran up 
the steps to a balcony and crouched 
under a table in a frightened manner. 
On the following day he was reluctant 
to come to school, but he was escorted 
into the room by one of his older 
brothers. From this very first day 
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Johnny failed to enter into any of the 
kindergarten activities. In spite of re- 
peated attempts to interest him, he re- 
fused to join the group at any time. 
The children made overtures to him 
but he would not play with them. Un- 
consciously, they referred to him with 
feminine pronouns—“Why won't she 
play with us?” or “She won’t get her 
rug, teacher.” 

In the hope that Johnny’s school ad- 
justment would improve, I suggested to 
his mother that she have his hair cut. 
Though she promptly carried out this 
suggestion, it did not lead to any 
changes in Johnny’s behavior. Each 
day when he came to the room he 
would sit on the floor at the same cor- 
ner of my desk, somewhat sheltered 
from the other children and close to 
me. While the others moved about the 
room freely, Johnny would remain 
seated by my desk. I realized that he 
probably felt insecure in this new situa- 
tion and decided to be patient and kind. 

Efforts to arouse his interest in 
activities and to get him to join the 
group repeatedly failed. His attend- 
ance in the first year was very poor. 
When the school nurse called his home 
about his absences, they were always 
excused for some minor illness. His 
mother often said, “He is having bowel 
trouble.” 

One day during the spring, Johnny 
ventured from the corner of my desk to 
the cupboard for his rug. He returned 
with it to rest at the side of my desk. 
This same week he also played in the 
sandbox. ‘These events were a most 
conspicuous departure from his habit- 
ual withdrawal from kindergarten ac- 
tivities. 

Then came a catastrophe! There are 
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occasions when messages are sent to the 
parents by pinning notes on the chil- 
dren's shirts or blouses. The children 
usually take pride in acting as couriers 
for the school. The children came to 
my desk individually as I called each 
name. I called Johnny, hoping to find 
him interested in the project. There 
was no response. “Johnny!”—no re- 
sponse. Then in what I hoped was a 
patient and kind voice I said, “Johnny, 
I’m waiting for you.” He finally an- 
swered, “I won’t come.” At that point, 
I felt that I couldn’t accept this answer. 
It seemed that to do so would be to 
admit another defeat. The attention 
of all the other children was focused 
on Johnny and me. I hoped then that 
the patience and tolerance I had ex- 
tended to him for the past year would 
stand me in good stead. I offered to 
help him up. As I bent down, he stood 
up and kicked me in the shins. I took 
his arm and began walking with him 
to the cloak room saying, “We will have 
to have a little talk.” On the way out 
he grabbed a small kindergarten chair 
and threw it across a table, hitting a 
glass bookcase. He said, “You big — 
—-—-,” “You big — — — -,” “You big 
— — — —,” and mumbled other obscene 
words under his breath. 

He tried to pull away from me, and 
it took all my strength to hold him. 
When we got to the hall, I sat him in 
a chair and said, “If you’re going to act 
like that, Johnny, we don’t want you 
here. The other boys and girls don’t 
act like that, and they don’t want you 
to, either.” At this point his attitude 
changed. He sat quietly in his chair 
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and seemed to accept my scolding. 
When he was fairly composed, I took 
his hand and he returned to the room 
with me. He went to sit at the corner 
of my desk. 

The other children were shocked and 
scared by his sudden outburst so I re- 
turned to pinning the notes on their 
shirts. Then school was dismissed. 


When Johnny reached the police 
lines outside the building, he began 
cursing again. His older brother, one 
of the school police, brought him back 
to my classroom. I explained to him 
that I had had some trouble with 
Johnny that afternoon. 

The next day he returned to school 
and resumed his position at the side of 
my desk. His mother called and was 
very apologetic. She said that his father 
punished him severely. For the rest of 
the year, Johnny was not accepted by 
the other children. 

At the decision of the mother, the 
principal and myself, he was retained 
in kindergarten for another year. The 
following fall he returned to school, 
again escorted by his older brother. I 
made a special effort to welcome him 
that day, although I was very busy with 
the enrollment of 70 other pupils. In 
spite of my welcome, he withdrew to a 
corner in the cloakroom where he was 
sheltered on three sides, sitting behind 
a cupboard in the corner. Each day 
thereafter when Johnny came to school, 
he went to this little niche. He had 
made no friends in this class so I could 
not solicit the other children to help in 
my task. I took his rug to him, along 
with crayolas, paper and puzzles. After 
the temper rage of the previous year, I 
decided not to try to force Johnny, or 
to test his resistance in any way. As 
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much as possible I tried to share my 
time with him and the other children. 
One day he drew an accurate design of 
an airplane with wheels, propeller and 
cockpit. I placed it on our bulletin 
board and told the other children how 
fine it was. 


Many days I would find Johnny 
asleep with his head on the bare floor. 
I would fold his rug, put it under his 
head for a pillow; and he would usual- 
ly sleep until dismissal. ‘There were 
frequent reports from the school police 
that Johnny was bothering other chil- 
dren in the lines. Though my efforts 
were supplemented by those of the 
school principal and the nurse, Johnny 
did not join the kindergarten group. 
More and more I began to feel unable 
to cope with his problem. 


The Psychologist Helps 


At last I decided to ask the school 
psychologist to examine Johnny. The 
information that follows is taken from 
his records: 


9-18 First Session: Johnny was 
seated on the floor in an enclosure 
about three feet square. He raised his 
eyes for a moment to look at me. Then 
he returned to a huddled position, se- 
verely withdrawn. I sat on the floor 
with him and began speaking to him. 
For the first twenty minutes Johnny 
remained mute and almost stationary. 
Finally he shook his head when he 
wanted to indicate “no” for an answer. 
About ten minutes later he began to 
nod his head affirmatively to questions 
such as, “Is your name Johnny?” and 
“Do you have a tricycle?” Although 
he still had not uttered a word, I felt 
that a great deal had been accomplished 
toward establishing communication. At 
my request he drew a picture of a man, 
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but he refused to talk about it. Near 
the end of the session, he gave some 
short answers as “No,” “Yes,” “Don’t,” 
“I don’t want to,” and “Stop.” During 
this conversation, it was quite apparent 
that he was under physiological tension. 
He bit and tore pieces of paper from 


i the compressed paper handle left from 
+ a candy sucker. During periods of si- 
» lence he moved his knees rhythmically, 


putting his thumb between his lips. 
Diagnosis: Johnny is maintaining a 
rigid control over repressed oral hos- 


_ tility. This hostility finds some expres- 
' sion, however, in his display of nega- 


yes 


aap 


| state. 


| TBL. 


tivism and resistance. His emotional 
insecurity had led to an early with- 
drawal in school. Following this, the 
repressed hostility for which he is un- 
able to find a socially acceptable outlet 
is causing further withdrawal. 

9-20 Second Session: Johnny is be- 
ginning to respond much better al- 
though his verbal output is still very 
low. He became interested in the min- 
iature toys from the Stanford Binet test 
materials. ‘Test items were gradually 
presented to him, and he cooperated 
fairly well, in view of his emotional 
The results of the test are as 
follows: C.A. 5-10; M.A. 5-11; 1.Q. 101 


Although he sits in the hall, apart 
from the other children, he is quite 
aware of their activities. He listens to 


' the teacher’s directions and responds to 


_ movements of his legs and arms. 


the music and singing with rhythmic 
He 


_ peers around the corner of the cup- 
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board when anyone enters the hall. 
Once he drew a picture of a man which 
he presented to me as a sort of token. 
I folded it and put it in my shirt pock- 
et. Shortly before the end of the ses- 
sion, he drew another and put it in the 
same pocket on his own account. 

The following treatment plan was 
proposed: After seeing Johnny and con- 





ferring with the teacher, it seemed ad- 
visable to refer him to a treatment 
agency. The school principal con- 
curred in this, and the visiting teacher 
was requested to implement this refer- 
ral. In addition, a treatment program 
will be conducted with the assistance of 
the classroom teacher. It was pointed 
out that this treatment is merely to 
assist in. school adjustment; and that a 
complete remission of symptoms could 
perhaps only be accomplished by an in- 
tensive program of therapy, since this 
appears to involve changes in family 
relationships. 

A series of about ten play therapy 
sessions is being planned. If Johnny 
becomes communicative by the third or 
fourth session, a projective personality 
test will be administered. Opportuni- 
ties will gradually be presented to him 
to express aggressiveness. Several ad- 
ditional sessions may be attempted on 
the playground in competitive games, 
depending on the degree of social ad- 
justment he achieves. 

The following suggestions were made 
to the teacher: (a) to conduct some 
kindergarten activities in the hall, such 
as throwing a ball, reaching, marching 
and singing; (b) to move the cabinet 
and furniture in the hall, placing it so 
that Johnny’s niche will be inaccessi- 
ble to him; (c) to move a table from 
the kindergarten room out to the hall 
and allow Donna, a girl who has asked 
to play with Johnny, to sit at this table 
in the hope that he will join her; and 
(d) to gradually introduce several 
more children to that table if he does 
so. 

10-1. Third Session: It took several 
minutes to establish communication. 
As usual, his first few words were “No.” 
After fifteen minutes his conversation 
became freer. Referring to the picture 
he had drawn for me in the previous 
session, he asked if I still had the draw- 
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ing. He asked me to bring some blocks 
and horses for us to play with the next 
time I came. 

10-5 Fourth Session: At first Johnny 
was very negative. He refused to go 
to a private room where he knew that 
play materials had been set up for him. 
We again played in the hallway adjoin- 
ing the kindergarten room. He made 
a snow man out of clay; he tore this 
down and made another figure with a 
necklace. He removed the head and 
threw it against the wall. Then he be- 
gan playing with the other toys. When 
returning to the clay, he built a fence 
“so that other kids can’t get in here.” 

He made balls of clay, tossing them 
lightly at my feet. Gradually he threw 
them harder, first at my feet, then legs, 
body and finally at my head. When- 
ever he missed me, the clay would roll 
down the hall near the door to the 
kindergarten room. He told me to pick 
those up while he gathered the clay 
balls that were nearest to him. This 
continued for about fifteen minutes. 
When he realized that he wouldn’t be 
restrained or punished, he offered this 
excuse for his behavior, “We're really 
playing catch, you know; you'll have to 
catch some.” He followed this by 
throwing easier. He asked me to spank 
him. 

The kindergarten class was having a 
birthday party in the other room. One 
of the girls brought us two cupcakes 
from the party. At first we set them 
aside to play more games, but then 
Johnny decided to eat his. After one 
bite he put it on the floor and stepped 
on it with his heel. Then he took the 
clay balls and stepped on them in the 
same manner. 

Near the end of the session, he helped 
to put the toys away. He wanted to 
take the clay home, putting it inside 
his trousers; but then decided against 
it. As the other chileven were getting 
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ready to leave school, he went to the 
head of the line saying, “I want to be 
the leader today.” 

It appears that when Johnny is al- 
lowed to openly express his aggressive- 
ness, he becomes very active. When- 
ever he fears reprimand, he immediate- 
ly withdraws. I told the teacher that 
Johnny would probably be very aggres- 
sive when he returned to the kinder- 
garten room. I suggested that she allow 
him to express this aggressiveness as 
much as possible, without restraint. 
Any attempts to control his behavior 
should be made by other children 
rather than by an adult. Caution 
should be taken so as not to provoke a 
temper outburst which might lead to 
further withdrawal. I gave the teacher 
a brief explanation of certain group 
processes and group techniques as they 
seemed to be involved in Johnny’s case. 

10-15—Fifth Sesston: I set up various 
play materials on a chest in the hallway. 
Johnny selected the clay and sat work- 
ing it in his hands. He remained seated 
in the enclosure, and occasionally made 
derisive noises at the songs of the other 
kindergarten children. He made balls 
from the clay and we played catch. 
Then he threw the clay at some boards 
which we found above the cupboard. 
He pretended that a knot on one of the 
boards was a nose. With crayons he 
drew in the rest of the face and threw 
clay at it. He gave me many orders to 
pick things up or to leave things alone. 
He seemed to make an excessive num- 
ber of rules for the games we played. 

The following are remarks that he 
made, ‘“What’s the matter with you, 
can’t you hear me?” “. . . . because I 
don’t have to mind.” “See that teacher, 
she’s the ———— grade teacher and I 
hate her because she bosses around.” 
“What do you think I do, poop in my 
pants?” “I’m going to break these pipes 
down and flood the school out, and get 
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the boys’ and girls’ shoes and hinders 
wet.” 

At the end of the hour, I got ready 
to leave. He helped me put the mate- 
rials away saying, “You can’t come here 
tomorrow. I am going to be in my room 
and you can’t talk to me.” “- - - - - rll 
tell the teacher that you can’t come 
tomorrow. I’m going to shoot you if 
you don’t watch out.” 


The Visiting Teacher Reports 


At this point we leave the psycholo- 
gist’s records. Johnny was also referred 
to the visiting teacher who subsequent- 
ly visited his home on two occasions. 
The following information is extracted 
from her case records: 


October 2: The visiting teacher was 
welcomed by Johnny’s mother. In her 
conversation about Johnny she said, “I 
just can’t understand why Johnny acts 
that way in school. At home he has al- 
ways played with the other children.” 
A relative, who was there, stated that 
Johnny didn’t associate with others 
when he visited her. 

The mother went on to say that she 
still had trouble with his thumbsuck- 
ing. She also said, “You know, it might 
have made a difference that we kept 
him in curls so long.” She seemed un- 
decided about taking Johnny to the 
Child Guidance Center, but she plans 
to discuss this with her husband. 

October 9: The visiting teacher 
called again at Johnny’s home. Johnny’s 
mother said that her husband didn’t 
think they needed to go to the Clinic, 
and that she wasn’t feeling well enough 
following her recent maternity. 

Johnny came home from school and 
his mother said, “Come in here Johnny, 
the visiting teacher wants to see you.” 
He withdrew behind the refrigerator 
and refused to come out. The visiting 
teacher’s interviews ended here. 
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Return to the Classroom 


The following is a chronological 
record which I made of Johnny’s return 
to the classroom. Donna, a very sym- 
pathetic girl, took a liking to Johnny. 
Each day I let her go to color with him 
on a chest that was in the hall. Then 
two or three others ventured out. On 
the ninth of October, we formed a cir- 
cle on the floor in the hall and tossed 
a ball back and forth to each other. 
Johnny stood up and cautiously moved 
toward the group, literally inching his 
way into the circle. After joining the 
others, he reached for the ball. Each 
time he caught it he would throw it to 
me. After the ball game he slept on his 
rug, which he had placed partly in the 
doorway of the kindergarten room and 
partly in the hallway. 

October 10: As I was reading a story 
to the children, I looked up. Johnny 
was standing in the doorway. During 
the play period he came into the large 
kindergarten room and played football, 
tackling the children. His play was very 
rough. He brought his rug into the 
room during the rest period and placed 
it in the cupboard with the others. 

October 11: He came into the room 
directly today; sat in his same old spot 
near the teacher’s desk. Continued 
rough play. Played with blocks and 
helped put them away. 

October 15: Joined the group again. 
Spit at a girl during rest period. Came 
to school chewing gum. Placed his rug 
across room from my desk. 

October 16: Continued his football 
game. Each day he becomes more ag- 
gressive with the other children. Dur- 
ing play period he throws the building 
blocks, runs with the ball and knocks 
the other children down. The rougher 
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he plays, the rougher the other children 
become. My entire room is a bedlam of 
flying legs, arms and building blocks. 
This seems to be a critical phase. 
Johnny appears to be giving full ex- 
pression to his inner feelings of hostil- 
ity. While playing social games, he 
joined a circle but did not go through 
any of the motions. 

October 17: Same activities. Did not 
stand to pledge allegiance to the flag. 
During the rest period, he put his rug 
near a pal. 

October 19: When I walked into the 
cloak room, Johnny was hitting a little 
girl with his fists. He pledged allegiance 
to the flag for the first time today. He 
joined a singing group and chose a 
place in the second row. Played house 
in the play corner, saying, “Bobby 
doesn’t want to be the mother; may I 
be the mother?” This is the first request 
he has made of me in more than a year 
of school. During the play period he 
played with the blocks, climbed on top 
of a chair and jumped off bumping into 
other children. Worked very rapidly on 
a jigsaw puzzle, and joined in the game, 
“Little Tommy Tittle Mouse.” 

October 23: Twisted a little boy’s 
arm; threw blocks very hard. Answered 
the name of the song when I played the 
song on the piano. Helped to pile the 
blocks neatly when I asked the children 
not to throw them. 

October 24: He played in a mannerly 
way today. We saw a movie. He made 
a fort with guns all around the top; he 
climbed on the blocks and jumped off. 
We played “Five Little Pumpkins Sit- 
ting on a Fence,” and he cooperated in 
the finger movements. 

During the next week Johnny was 
observed in the classroom by the school 
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mary from his records: 
November 1: Johnny now takes part 


psychologist. The following is a sum- 
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in all the kindergarten activities. He } 


still makes many rules for the other 
children, but a few of these have be- 
come reciprocal. Although he still dis- 
plays many neurotic traits such as 
hoarding, “swiping” things, hitting 
other children and using obscene ex- 
pressions, the teacher feels that he is 
making an adequate adjustment. 

He seems to resent me. This is not 
surprising since I was the object of his 
hostility in former sessions. He now 
participates wholeheartedly in class- 
room activties. Proper teaching may 
now be able to carry Johnny along suc- 
cessfully without further help from me. 
Hence, the case will be placed tem- 
porarily in an inactive status as far as 
special service from a_ psychologist is 
concerned. 


Johnny Finds His Place 


At last Johnny was becoming one of 
us. I let him select his place in our 
games and in singing groups, and he 
seemed to enjoy all of the activities. He 
was a good listener. His behavior grad- 
ually became moderate. He joined all 
the social games, but occasionally re- 
sented being chosen as leader. For the 
remainder of the year, his attendance 
was very good. When June rolled 
around, I really hated to part with 
Johnny. I had a feeling of satisfaction 
from helping him find his place in 
school and, perhaps, in his society. 


Possibly some of my readers are now 
saying, “Therapy should have been 
applied to the seat of his pants.” Since 
my patience had been tried to an ex- 
treme, I can truly say that I appreciate 
this point of view. On the other hand, 
there was no time when I felt that 
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punishment would be effective in 
changing his behavior. The occasion 
when I became most authoritative 
ended in an outburst of temper on his 
part. 

The special services described in this 
article are offered only on a limited and 
experimental basis in St. Paul schools. 
These services are not rendered through 
a school clinic or child study center. 
There are certain apparent advantages, 
however, in dealing with school malad- 
justment at the level where it is pro- 
duced, or where it manifests itself. In 
the case just described, the only prac- 
tical way of treating Johnny was “at 
the scene,” for he refused to leave the 
hallway, and the parents excused them- 
selves from the psychiatric services 
available at the community guidance 
center. 

After reading the foregoing case 
study, there is a question which perhaps 
may be raised by therapists as well as 
teachers. Was my part in this treatment 
program essentially that of a group 
worker, or was I merely presenting a 
therapeutic situation in which Johnny 
had an opportunity to work out his dif- 
ficulty? This question is not to be an- 
swered in this article. It is raised merely 
to illustrate that therapy and education 
are no longer alien to each other. 


For some time we have given lip serv- 
ice to the objective “all-around develop- 
ment of the child.” We are only begin- 
ning to incorporate this objective in 
our actions in the classroom. We have 
steadily improved in the techniques for 
imparting knowledge to children and 
in the methods of teaching academic 
skills; yet we are poorly equipped with 
techniques and devices for social and 
emotional development. We have as- 
sumed that by applying the correct pro- 
cedure in teaching academic skills, we 
can also obtain the socially acceptable 
values and standards for conduct. While 
this may be possible, it seems more 
desirable to aim for these goals directly, 
rather than through achievement levels. 

As teachers, we are in strategic posi- 
tions to show the way toward mental 
health. The school environment em- 
braces every child when he is searching 
for the experiences and the understand- 
ing on which to base life’s values and 
goals. The development of behavior 
patterns and the formation of person- 
alities can be viewed by observant teach- 
ers and other school personnel. We can 
set up the experiences according to es- 
tablished principles of mental health, 
and create the influences which will 
help the child make a wholesome ad- 
justment to his environment. 





SEPARATE classes for exceptional children, like regular classes, need 


to make sense if they are to function. 


There must be reason for 


them, and they must do an adequate job .of fulfilling that reason. 


Otherwise they are meaningless. 


The only logical reason for them 


is to provide better instruction to meet the unusual mental, physical, 
or emotional needs of the child. For a number of types of exceptional 
children, there is no reason for special rooms, except in the out-of- 
ordinary cases.—HARLEY Z. WOODEN, executive secretary, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, NEA, 1201—16th Street, N.W., 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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Ways of Providing for 
Individual Differences 


J. CECIL PARKER 
and DAVID H. RUSSELL 


Schools in a democratic society recognize their responsibility in car- 


ing for and fostering individual differences. This article describes 


twelve procedures through which schools ordinarily attempt to sup- 


port and cherish the richness and variety of such differences. 


XPLORATION of the facts and 
causes of individual differences has 
advanced fairly steadily in psychologi- 
cal research, but application of these 
facts to school and classroom practice 
has sometimes faltered. In this, as in 
other areas of the social sciences, we 
know better than we do. Research data 
have been summarized by Anastasi and 
Foley, by Hildreth, and by Leona 
Tyler, but no comparable treatment 
of applications to the school has been 
prepared. We know that children differ 
in mental abilities, in achievement in 
school learnings and in_ personality 
traits and that these differences tend to 
increase as a result of good teaching. 
Recently, we have become aware of 
the facts of individual differences in 
the values that are accepted and used 
in daily living. Much more needs to be 
done to provide a basis for understand- 
ing and utilizing these differences. It 
is a basic premise of every free society 
that every person is of importance as 
an individual and that his well being is 
vital in itself. 


To Cherish Differences 


Both the findings of scientific studies 
and the democratic value of respect for 
the individual suggest that differences 
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in a group of children should be 
studied and encouraged. Indeed, a 
good teacher’s work may be described 
as cherishing differences. 

How shall differences be cared for 
and fostered? Obviously, the first step 
is studying an individual or a group, 
as suggested by Prescott and many child 
and adolescent psychologists. Assuming 
that the teacher and the school staff 
have the requisite information, what 
steps can be taken? Over a period of 
years the writers have identified some 
twelve procedures and devices which 
attempt to provide for the wide range 
of abilities, interests, achievements and 
life patterns of a group of boys and 
girls. These methods of providing for 
differences may be described briefly as 
follows: 


Retardation and Acceleration 


Early schools which emphasized sub- 
ject matter achievement sometimes 
“failed” or promoted the pupils on the 
basis of their achievements in some of 
the subjects. It was believed that keep- 
ing a child back would improve his 
mastery of subject matter or accelerat- 
ing him with an older group would 
challenge his abilities to achieve in one 
or more subject matter areas. After 
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1920, as intelligence tests became com- 
mon, some schools that set considerable 
store by their findings occasionally pro- 
moted or retarded a child in terms of 
his score on some mental test. 

The theory that keeping a child back 
to repeat a grade or class will improve 
his academic standing has not been 
realized in practice. Probably most par- 
ents and many teachers still believe 
that in some cases it pays to repeat a 
grade. The research evidence in the 
matter is not in favor of the practice. 
For example, Caswell and others have 
collected evidence which shows that 
the child tends to achieve somewhat 
better if he is promoted regularly with 
his age group. The opposite device of 
acceleration for the bright or gifted 
child looks like an excellent solution 
for challenging a _ child’s abilities. 
Again, the research evidence suggests 
that this is not often the case. Children 
who are promoted into a group which 
is socially and physically above them 
do not always achieve up to expecta- 
tion. There has been a movement away 
from acceleration to enrichment of the 
curriculum, although here, once again, 
the term has not been always used in 
the same sense by different teachers and 
schools. Currently then, both retarda- 
tion and acceleration seem to be some- 
what in disrepute, but this does not 
mean that the two policies should be 
ignored entirely. It is possible that they 
can be studied and adapted to fit the 
needs of particular children or certain 
schools. 


Ability Grouping 

Almost as early as the beginning of 
retardation and acceleration practices, 
some schools where there were large 
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numbers of pupils in one grade began 
policies of grouping these children in 
terms of their general abilities. This 
system was variously called the three- 
track system, the XYZ system, and other 
names. A few educational authorities 
even formed special schools for “excep- 
tional” children. First, the claim was 
made that this general type of grouping 
provided for homogeneous classes. Such 
a claim was demolished many years ago 
by Keliher. Teachers, too, soon realized 
that although children were grouped 
on the basis of intelligence scores or 
special achievements in one area such 
as reading or arithmetic, they continued 
to display wide differences in practi- 
cally every other characteristic. 

The more modern, detailed studies 
of children seem to suggest that homo- 
geneous grouping of two children is im- 
possible, much less that of thirty or 
thirty-five youngsters. The general 
school population is not divisible into 
three or four ready-made groups. This 
does not mean that children should 
never be grouped. It does indicate, how- 
ever, that there is probably no one basis 
for forming children into groups which 
will apply to enough of their school 
work and activities to make the basis 
of grouping an acceptable one. Even 
when a multiple basis for grouping is 
used, such as intelligence score, recom- 
mendation of previous teacher, achieve- 
ment scores, and social maturity, groups 
still differ widely. Groups which work 
effectively in one area may be ineffec- 
tive in other situations. There seems 
to be little evidence that fixed or rigid 
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grouping will promote the best inter- 
ests of the children and the school sys- 
tem. 


Sub-Grouping Within the Class 

The division of a class group into 
smaller groups for instructional pur- 
poses has become a widely accepted 
practice in recent years, especially in 
the elementary school. For reading, 
spelling, arithmetic and other indi- 
vidual skills, teachers find some ad- 
vantage in working with six or eight 
or ten pupils instead of thirty or thirty- 
five. Instruction can be adapted more 
nearly to the needs of pupils, and the 
social advantages of the smaller group 
for children of elementary school age 
and even in adolescence seem to be 
considerable. There is little research 
proof, however, that grouping adds to 
the effectiveness of instruction. Stend- 
ler, for example, has pointed out that 
the rigid division of a class into three 
groups has no advantage over a fixed 
full-class grouping. 

The present-day approach to group- 
ing suggests that it should be kept as 
flexible as possible and that children 
should work in a number of different 
groups during the school day. The child 
may work in one reading group and 
then shift to work with a partner and 
later work in a different social studies 
group preparing a report. The prin- 
ciple of flexibility is illustrated in a re- 
cent curriculum guide of the Oakland 
Public Schools, which suggests that the 
elementary school teacher may employ 
at least six types of grouping: (a) in- 
terest grouping—children who are in- 
terested in a particular topic such as 
“butterflies” in science will pool the in- 
formation they have gained from read- 
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ing different science books and other 
materials; (b) special needs grouping 
—certain children from other reading 
groups may be called together to form 
a special group for learning a particu- 
lar technique they need, such as help 
with vowel sounds in phonetic analysis 
of words; (c) team grouping—here two 
children are working together as a team 
on a specific problem common to both; 
(d) tutorial grouping—this refers to a 
group formed for direct instruction by 
the teacher or sometimes by a more 
advanced child who needs help from 
the teacher in planning what he will 
do with the small group which he is 
leading; (e) research grouping—this 
is a useful device when two or more 
children work together on a particular 
topic to prepare a report for the class 
or other rooms in the school; (f) full 
class grouping—there are a number of 
activities which are best introduced to 
a total class in the sense that they are 
common or core learnings. For example, 
no matter what the different reading 
levels of a fourth grade may be, all of 
the children will need some help in 
learning how to use a dictionary effec- 
tively. There seems to be little reason 
why the teacher cannot teach the total 
group for this and other common 
topics. Choral reading, dramatization, 
reporting and listening to records are 
other examples of total class activities. 
One good way for the teacher to 
evaluate the success of grouping is to 
follow the individual student through 
his school day and make a record of 
the different groups to which he be- 
longed. If the child has typically par- 
ticipated in six or seven different groups 
during the day, there seems to be rea- 
son for believing that grouping pro- 
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cedures are flexible and effective in 
providing for differences. Especially in 
secondary schools a study of group 
membership can yield dividends in 
evaluating ways of providing for dif- 
ferences. 


Use of a Variety and a Range 
of Instructional Materials 


Grouping in a school or within a 
class is not usually effective unless it is 
accompanied by the use of varied ma- 
terials suited to the needs and interests 
of the different groups. The day when 
all children in a sixth grade are ex- 
pected to read the sixth grade science 
text or when all children in the tenth 
grade must read the same tenth grade 
social studies text is beginning to dis- 
appear because teachers know that in 
the sixth grade some children may be 
reading around third grade level and 
some around the ninth grade level. In 
the tenth grade some children may be 
reading around the sixth grade level 
and some may be reading as well as col- 
lege freshmen and sophomores. Pro- 
vision of the same materials for all tends 
to frustrate the retarded child and bore 
the more advanced student. Instead, 
many teachers find it valuable to pro- 
vide a wide range of materials, both in 
terms of difficulty and ideas or content. 
Not many publishers provide texts with 
the same chapter headings but written 
on three levels of difficulty. However, 
skillful teachers find that basic books 
need to be supplemented by concrete 
materials, by selections rewritten by the 
teacher, by current materials in maga- 
zines and newspapers, and by materials 
written by the pupils themselves. The 
latter materials are usually somewhat 
simpler than the children who wrote 
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them can use in their reading. The 
library, the home and the community 
can help provide a variety and range 
of materials; large expenditures of 
money are not always needed. 


Use of a Variety and a Range 
of Methods and Experiences 


Materials and methods are closely in- 
terrelated so that the teacher who uses 
a variety of materials will often have a 
considerable range of methods of teach- 
ing and learning experiences in the 
class. The talented or gifted child in a 
special area may do extra work such as 
consulting of references and presenting 
some of the findings back to the group. 
Such children often organize special 
reports for social studies or science 
units. They may arrange displays or 
projects which result from their experi- 
ments or research. For pupils having 
difficulty with materials, the teacher 
may give shorter and more frequent in- 
struction. He may emphasize a variety 
of presentations and opportunities for 
review without including identical ma- 
terials in the repetitions. Children who 
are having difficulty need special help 
in the readiness parts of the lesson 
period when purposes and concepts are 
clarified. 

There is a tendency in some schools 
to restrict a variety of materials and 
methods to the lower grades. Because 
differences increase as youngsters go 
through school, the necessity of a wider 
range of ‘materials and experiences 
mounts in the upper grades. 

The next three ways of providing 
for individual differences may be re- 
garded as specific examples under this 
description of a variety and range of 
methods and experiences. 
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Flexibility in Assignments, 
Responsibilities and 
Standards of Work 


Every experienced’ teacher has 
learned that the paragraph that would 
be excellent writing by John is a very 
mediocre attempt by Winifred, or that 
the description of an experiment by 
William should always be several stages 
ahead of one by Florence in the same 
class. Some teachers expect more work 
from certain students than from others. 
This may be dangerous occasionally, 
particularly in home assignments, for 
there is a tendency for the student who 
needs it least to have the largest amount 
of practice. Parents’ expéctations of 
what their children can do vary with 
the socio-economic status of the home. 
Teachers, similarly, must take different 
factors into consideration when they 
evaluate how well students are accom- 
plishing their curricular activities. 

Acceptance of the above principle 
implies that norms on standardized 
tests are not something to be reached 
by all students in a class. Instead, the 
various sections of a test may give the 
teacher further information about the 
variety and range of differences in the 
group tested. 


Readiness Activities 


Readiness activities are a special 
form of adaptation or variation in 
work activities. As suggested above, 
readiness is not something that applies 
to arithmetic or reading at the first 
grade level, but an inclusive term ap- 
plicable to any child as he enters upon 
a new task. Children differ greatly in 
the preparation they need for the new 
task, depending upon their background 
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and the nature of the work undertaken. — ful ir 


The slow learner in a particular area 
usually needs more readiness activities 
before beginning the tasks involved. 
The purpose of readiness activities is 
not to get every child up to some set 
standard so much as to take account of 
differences in his background and ex- 
perience and to provide some basis for 
the weeks of work ahead in a particular 
unit. 


Use of “Free” Periods 


The use of time in the school day 


when children can make individual | — 


choices about their activities helps pro- 
vide for the differences found in any 


group. Sometimes the “free” periods | 


are actually circumscribed by the activi- 
ties which are available in the class- 
room. With older children, opportuni- 
ties to work in the library, to be on a 
committee, to engage in club work, and 
to participate in other activities help 
provide for differences in interests and 
abilities. Opportunities for children to 
make free choices may also be increased 
in periods other than “free” periods. 
The provision of such periods in the 
schedules of both elementary and sec- 
ondary pupils is important. 


Variations in Use of Student’s Time 
This suggestion is very close to the 
ones above but may be affected, par- 
ticularly in the school, by the schedul- 
ing practices of the school officials. A 
number of high schools now make it 
possible for students to change sched- 
ules in the middle of a semester as 
needed, rather than requiring them to 
fit into a rigid pattern of curricular 
activities for a semester or a year. Some- 
times the guidance officer can be help- 
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ful in encouraging students to use their 
‘time in different profitable ways. Stu- 


dents may be excused from certain work 
j which is humdrum repetition for them. 
_ After-school and week-end demands on 
‘the students’ time can be related to 
‘knowledge of individual differences. 
The trend toward including blocks of 
) time, consisting of two or three con- 
ventional periods, illustrates a schedule 


' variation related to differences. 


ns 


| Individual Attention 


In a class of thirty-five children or a 
school of five hundred students, it is 
dificult to give each child the help in 
a face-to-face situation which he some- 
times needs. The teacher’s questions, 
tone of voice, gestures, praise, blame 
and ignoring may all be inter-personal 
reactions. Such individual attention 
should not be reserved for the trouble- 
some or retarded pupil. Many teachers 
plan their school day or periods so that 
part of the time they are free to walk 
around a room and talk to individuals. 
Others plan systems of “‘pupil partners” 
where the child is working as an indi- 
vidual with one other individual. Even 
a large school attempts some individual 
attention through its counseling serv- 
ices. All of these are attempts to treat 
the child as an individual in his own 
right. In the widest sense, his learning 
and his development are his own. He 
can be helped most when he is con- 
sidered as an individual or an indi- 
vidual in a small group. There is prob- 
ably no substitute for the direct per- 
sonal attention which a teacher can 
give by snatching a few moments from 
the busy school day. Such individual 
attention becomes more effective as class 
size is reduced. 
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Remedial Instruction, Classes, 
Laboratories, Clinics, Workshops 


Only when a child is seriously ill does 
he get much individual advice from a 
physician, and only when he is severely 
maladjusted to the school program does 
he get much individual help from a 
teacher or school official./The aim in 
remedial instruction has ceased to be 
the effort to get a child “up to grade”; 
rather, it is to provide for his abilities 
and problems at a level on which he 
can profit by the materials and the in- 
struction. In other words, remedial ed- 
ucation is caring for each child accord- 
ing to his needs. Sometimes, if his diffi- 
culties are intense or deep-seated, the 
laboratory or the clinic can be called in 
to help in diagnosis and to suggest a 
remedial program. |The analogy to 
physical health mentioned above sug- 
gests that such facilities should be avail- 
able occasionally to the child who is 
having only a mild difficulty or who 
seems to be ‘“‘normal.” Positive emphasis 
upon individual traits and personality 
and achievement patterns offers con- 
siderable hope, not only for avoiding 
remedial instruction and classes, but 
for the positive contributions it can 
make to the development of very dif- 
ferent children. 


Flexibility in the Use of 
School Personnel 

Just as there are individual differ- 
ences among children, there are wide 
differences in any faculty group. The 
careful principal or school administra- 
tor will occasionally attempt to adjust 
his teaching and administrative person- 
nel to the group with which he is going 
to work. It is sheer waste to assign a 
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teacher to a group of children he can- 
not accept for such reasons as their 
mental ability, their race, or their socio- 
economic status. In addition, all teach- 
ers can be recognized for the things 
they do best and should be provided in- 
creased opportunities to do them. 

The twelve methods of providing for 
individual differences listed above do 
not exhaust the variety 4nd ingenuity 
of school people in coping with this 
problem. Many schools use some forms 
of these procedures and others un- 
doubtedly employ contrasting methods 
of providing for differences. Supervi- 
sors, principals and school staffs may 
find it profitable to use the dozen meth- 
ods as a basis for discussion and begin- 








ning attack on the problem in their 
own schools. 

Such a list suggests too that there is 
no one best method of providing for 
differences which applies equally to all 
schools. Acceleration and retardation 
alone, or individualized teaching alone, 
will not solve all the problems created 
by the fact that children are so differ- 
ent. In many school situations prob- 
ably some combination of these and 
other methods is desirable. Since causes 
of differences are complex, attempts to 
provide for them must necessarily be 
varied and flexible. The multi-pronged 
attack on the problem is most likely 
to succeed. Such an approach may be 
a key to total curriculum improvement. 





A Faculty Meets 


the Needs of Pupils 


FRED E. BROOKS 


In the primary school program described in this article, teachers and 


parents have devised a means of providing a freer and more adequate 


instructional program for all pupils. 


HE “graded” school system, which 

was inaugurated as an expedient de- 
vice in the early history of American 
education, has been one of the most 
persistent of all plans of school organ- 
ization. It has brought about some 
difficult problems, yet its main virtue 
still seems to be that no one has yet 
suggested a better plan of organization. 
The problems it. poses are so well 
known that it is almost trite to mention 
them. ‘These problems, however, are 
best indicated by the terms, “failure,” 
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“promotion” and “grade standards.” 
Goodlad! has furnished a résumé of the 
research and theory regarding promo- 
tion and failure and has arrived at some 
conclusions that appear to most teach- 
ers of experience to be sound. 


Whether sending the child on up the 
ladder of annual promotion even 
though he has not achieved skills com- 
mensurate with the grade standards is 


*Goodlad, John L., “Research and Theor) 
Regarding Promotion and Non Promotion,” 
Elementary School Journal, November 1952. 
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best for the child, best for the group or 
“best for the teacher” is still unsettled 
in the minds of most school teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. It is 
usually not too difficult, however, for 
the child or the parent to settle the 
question, for neither will look upon 
failure with a favorable attitude. Some- 
times such automatic promotion may 
be considered more economical, insofar 
as the taxpayer is concerned, for under 
this system no child takes more than 
his allotted thirteen years to complete 
the public school program. Some in- 
dividuals, too, have been known to 
consider it helpful if a slow learning 
child can be so retarded that his own 
overageness will be a cause for him to 
drop out. Whatever school people may 
do in this matter, however, they do not 
expect to find a panacea. We should, 
nevertheless, constantly keep trying to 
find an answer to the question, “What 
is best for the total development of the 
individual child?” 

Many stumbling blocks thrown in 
the way of the child have long been 
recognized and plan after plan for re- 
moving these has been developed by 
forward thinking educators. Some of 
these plans have no doubt contributed 
to a more successful developmental 
program while others have undoubted- 
ly caused new stumbling blocks to 
appear. 

In listening in on a professional dis- 
cussion of this problem, the observer 
might hear these statements: “No child 
should be promoted unless he can do 
the work.” “Place each child on his 
own standard, there is no such thing 
as a grade standard.” “If children are 
failed they become discouraged.” “If 
you don’t fail children they won't try 
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—they know they will all be promoted 
anyway.” And so on and on, ad in- 
finitum. But what can we do about it? 
Continue the status quo—or make some 
kind of attempt at a solution? This 
was the problem which the staff at the 
Hawthorne School faced five years ago. 


Basic Conclusions 


Discussion after discussion had been 
held around the lunch table, in the cor- 
ridors and at faculty meetings. Letters 
had been written to schools which had 
made attempts to solve the ‘“‘promo- 
tion” problem and the research was 
uncovered for study. Finally, the staff 
arrived at these basic conclusions which 
are not at all new: 


First, that the range of ability (all 
phases) of the children in the first year 
of school is so great that any attempt to 
group them as a grade is impossible. 

Second, that the rate of achievement 
varies greatly as the pupils progress 
from month to month. 

Third, that a child should never be 
considered a failure if the task given 
him is too difficult for him to achieve. 

Fourth, that some factors for noting 
progress in school are necessary and a 
method must be devised for recording 
this progress. 

Fifth, that it is important for the 
parent to be kept informed about the 
child’s progress at school and for the 
teacher to know about the child’s de- 
velopment at home. 

Sixth, that annual promotions are 
not necessary if an adequate system can 
be devised for accounting for the con- 
tinuous progress of the pupil. 
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With these general conclusions in 
mind the teachers took as a basis two 
items which they felt they could use as 
factors for noting progress. These were, 
namely, the semester in school and the 
reading level. The number of semesters 
a child has spent in school is a factor 
even though the chronological age of 
the children at admission may vary as 
much as eleven months and _ twenty- 
nine days. (Which it does in this 
school system.) The reading level was 
determined by all the factors at the 
hands of the teacher, such as graded 
texts, tests and general performance. 
Hence this system of accounting was de- 
vised. The primary school consisting of 
the first three years (not including the 
kindergarten) was divided into six se- 
mesters with a reading level correspond- 
ing to each semester. Also, provision 
was made for a seventh and eighth se- 
mester and a seventh and eighth read- 
ing level. 

The reason for these additional se- 
mesters and levels was to take care of 
the pupils who needed more time and 
for the pupils who could do higher 
levels of work. For example, pupils 
who enter the first semester of school 
are designated 1-R (readiness) if they 
are not ready to read but 1-1 if they do 
begin the reading program. Normal 
advancement is always shown with the 
two figures the same as 2-2, 3-3 or 4-4 
but if a child is moving more rapidly 
this will be shown by 2-3, 3-4 or 4-5. 
If he is moving more slowly it will be 
shown as 2-1, 3-2 or 4-3. It is possible 
for a pupil to be designated at the end 
of the primary school as 6-8, meaning 
that he is in the sixth semester of school 
and doing an eighth level of reading, 
or a slow pupil who has taken four 
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years to be designated as 8-6, meaning 
that he has spent eight semesters in 
school and has reached the sixth level 


of reading, or he may be at an even | 


lower level and designated as 8-5. All 
of this is merely for the purpose of 
pupil record keeping and any other sys- 
tem that would have the same general 
meanings would be just as good. 


Measuring Progress 


After working this out three big 
problems presented themselves. 


First, how can the parents ever be 
brought to understand this manner of 
thinking about pupil classification and 
progress? 


Second, how can we, as_ teachers, 
know enough about each pupil to fol- 
low his progress individually? 


Third, if a child progresses more 


ee 


slowly, won’t he find himself at times | 


with younger children and isn’t this the 
same thing as failure? 


The first problem was tackled by get- 
ting all the parents of the kindergarten 
children together and talking with 
them about it. Large discussion groups 
were held and then smaller groups, and 
the parents agreed that it might be 
worth a try. There was no opposition, 
but many questions such as “If my child 
is not ready to read what can I do to 
get him ready?” and “If it appears that 
he may need four years at first can he 
catch up if he does very well?” and 
“Will the teacher have several reading 
groups of different levels in the same 
room?” etc. The teacher invited moth- 
ers to the classrooms so they could ob- 
serve the pupils in the process of learn- 
ing to read. All reporting to parents 
was done by means of the parent- 
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teacher conference and no formal re- 
port was issued. 

The second problem is a continuous 
one. The teachers meet frequently to 
discuss their standards of reading levels 


_ and are now using a folder type record 
) system so that each child’s accomplish- 
' ments can be passed on to the next 


teacher. Basically, the levels corre- 
spond closely to the grade placement 
values in the primary reading tests and 
the graded texts. However, it is the 
general feeling of the group that the 
reading levels should be such that they 
are geared to the particular school or- 
ganization and understood by all of the 
teachers in that organization. 


The third problem is one of group- 
ing. Since there are four beginning 
classes each September, they are divided 
into four groups as nearly alike as pos- 
sible, with about the same range in each 
group. This is done by using the read- 
ing readiness test administered in the 
kindergarten, a social maturity test, a 
coordination test and the _ teacher’s 
judgment. As much as possible all 
pupils are grouped so that they will 
remain with one teacher for two semes- 
ters. In May they are grouped again 
for the fall semester. If a pupil makes 
slow progress the first two semesters it 
is possible that the next time he may 
be placed with younger pupils. How- 
ever, the factors mainly considered here 
are physical and social maturity. 


We have found that some slow chil- 
dren can be grouped to their advantage 
with younger children at the end of 
the second semester, others at the end 
of the fourth semester and others at the 
end of the sixth semester. In most cases 
it would seem that it is not being with 
younger children that disturbs the child 
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and the parents so much as the feeling 
of failure. Can we take the emphasis 
off the chronological age of the child 
and think more about his develop- 
mental age? If we can, it would seem 
that an eight-year-old, slowly develop- 
ing child is more apt to be happy with 
his peers who are seven than those who 
are eight and are considerably ahead of 
him. As a matter of fact our experi- 
ence bears out this fact if the parents 
and teachers will but accept it and if 
the child is not made to feel that he 
has lost status somewhere by comparing 
ages with other children. 


Parent Conferences 
Are Necessary 

In developing this idea of individual 
differences with parents many group 
conferences are necessary. Discussions 
are begun in the kindergarten and car- 
ried on at every opportunity during the 
three year period. ‘These points are 
stressed over and over again with the 
parents: 


First, children do not all grow and 
mature at the same rate so you should 
not think too much about the chrono- 
logical age of your child. They do not 
all walk, talk or get ready to read at 
the same age. 

Second, children do not work well 
under pressure and giving them a task 
to do before they are ready to do it is 
a form of pressure. It is not much more 
difficult to tell when a child is ready to 
read than it is to tell when he is ready 
to walk. 

Third, children learn through doing 
many things. Give your child the same 
opportunity to learn about words that 
you do about walking, eating or health 
habits. Talk with him a great deal and 
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read to him. Enrich his environment. 
Even though the parents may have 
had all their own experience in a 
graded school, it is not difficult for them 
to understand that annual blocks of 
work (called grade 1, 2 or 3) with 
hurdles to jump at the end which we 
call promotion are not at all necessary 
in the school progress of children. Par- 
ents also understand readily that chil- 
dren in any age groups vary widely in 
their stage of maturation insofar as 
their ability to master certain skills is 
concerned. Hence the teachers at 
Hawthorne School have become con- 
vinced that it is not actually the parents 
of the children who bind the school to 
the traditional grade arrangement. 
However, they have found that any 
change that is proposed must be thor- 
oughly discussed with the parents. 
While there are many problems left 


for the teacher to solve in the primary 
school, it has become evident that the 
problems of promotion and _ failure 
have been eased. ‘The teacher feels 
freer to teach the child according to his 
needs and the parent accepts the fact 
that the child may move more slowly 
without being socially ostracized be- 
cause of failure. ‘The child is not given 
any task to do before he is ready to do 
it but every attempt is made to keep 
him progressing at his own rate as near- 
ly as it can be determined. The teach- 
ers are developing ways of knowing 
more about their pupils and are greatly 
improving in their conference tech- 
nique. Also it has brought the teacher 
and parent closer together in the total 
job of educating the child. Does this 
require extra effort? Yes, it frequently 
does, but at this time it appears that 
the results justify this effort. 





Matching Ten Reading Levels 


in One Classroom 


A ninth grade English teacher is 


DON H. PARKER, RENA KING 
and RUTH A. HOLT 


dismayed to find that her pupils 


range from grade three through grade thirteen in their reading 


ability. 


With consultant assistance, she institutes a program that 


provides materials and help to each pupil at his own reading level. 


“—— A ND IF you have an average 

classroom, let’s say a ninth 
grade, you probably have a range of 
eight or ten different reading grade 
levels among your pupils,” said the 
speaker. 

“Eight different reading levels,—in 
my room? And I’m using only one text- 
book? Oh, no! It can’t be true,” thought 
the ninth grade English teacher in the 
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eighteenth row back. It was a warm, 
early fall afternoon. Around her sat 
some three hundred of the county’s 
teachers. Maybe she hadn’t heard cor- 
rectly. She would ask the others later. 
But what followed was even more dis- 
concerting. 

“You ask,” continued the speaker, 
“how well your pupils should read? 
Possibly you are one of those who would 
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' answer, ‘Well enough to read the ninth 
| grade textbook I use.’ 
| you'd be willing to agree with Abe Lin- 





Or, possibly 


coln. When still a gangling, long- 
legged youth, he was asked by an oppo- 


/ nent hoping to make him appear ridic- 
' ulous, ‘Abe, how long should a man’s 


legs be?’ After a moment’s considera- 
tion, Lincoln replied, ‘Long enough to 
reach the ground.’ 

“If we accept this analogy in reading, 
—in all learning, for that matter—we 
will stop trying to pour thirty-five stu- 
dents into the single mold of one text- 
book just because they are sitting in 
the same classroom. Instead, we will 
provide each student with material that 
will allow his “reading legs” to reach 
the solid ground of comprehending 
what he reads,—regardless of how far 
down or how far up that may be. Fur- 
ther, we will provide him with the op- 
portunity to progress to higher reading 
levels, if, as and when his ‘reading legs’ 
grow.” 

The room suddenly became uncom- 
fortably warmer. The English teacher 
wondered why people had to think such 
disturbing thoughts. Couldn’t we just 
teach school? Yes, the library and guid- 
ance and English courses had stressed 
individual differences and the need for 
meeting them, but how, how, HOW? 


Ten Reading Levels Identified 


The next week the 
dropped into the English teacher’s room 
for a visit. ‘Miss King, I know there 
must be some differences in reading 
ability among my pupils, but I don’t 


supervisor 


believe it’s like our speaker at the meet- 
ing said. I wonder, though, if you’d 
recommend a reading test I could give 
and see for myself?” 
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A few days later the phone in the 
supervisor’s office rang. It was the Eng- 
lish teacher. “This is Ruth Holt at 
Selma School.” There was a note of 
urgency, even anxiety in her voice. 
“You know those reading tests? Well, 
it’s even worse than I had dared im- 
agine. I don’t have eight reading levels 
—I have ten! And they range from the 
third grade to beyond first-year college! 
What do I do now?” 

The supervisor smiled. There were 
many things she could suggest, but was 
this the time and place—yet? Here was 
that gift of Prometheus, that fire of 
motivation so dear to the heart of the 
supervisor—a brilliant, yet human flame 
—demanding the greatest possible care 
lest it die for lack of fuel or burn itself 
out against some stone-like barrier. Why 
not get additional fuel and call in more 
help to remove the obstacles that are 
bound to arise before any really on-go- 
ing, creative force? After all, is it not 
part of a supervisor’s job to know where 
to go for help? 

“Tell you what I'll do,” Miss King 
said. “When I go to Chapel Hill next 
time, I'll ask that disturbing speaker 
what he wauld suggest that we do about 
at.” 

If this were true of one school’s ninth 
grade, how about all the other schools? 
Well, one thing at a time. After all, 
what good was a School of Education 
in your own State University if you 
couldn’t sometimes dump your troubles 
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fully,—or produce! 


At his office in the Reading Labora- 


tory and Clinic, Mr. Parker showed the 
supervisor how college students were 
helped in bringing their reading levels 
up from as low as 6th or 7th grade to 
that of the average college freshman. 


“If so many students are coming out 
of our high schools four, five or even 
six years retarded, so that you have to 
have all these special facilities for them, 
the high schools must be doing a pretty 
poor job, wouldn’t you say?” 

“Not that exactly,” said Mr. Parker. 
“Let’s say they’re doing as well as they 
know how at present. You see, most of 
the things we know in reading are rela- 
tively new and they are just beginning 
to find their way out of the experimen- 
tal laboratories and into the hands of 
people who will put them to practical, 
everyday use.” 


“But how is that ever going to hap- 
pen fast enough?” queried Miss King. 


“That's a job for all of us and it 
looks like it’s happening pretty fast 
right here and now,” replied the read- 
ing consultant. He went on to explain 
that each student who came to the 
Reading Laboratory and Clinic for help 
was studied to determine his present 
reading level and his expected reading 
level as determined by tests of reading 
ability and learning capacity. Next 
each student was given an opportunity 
to place his foot on a “reading ladder’”’ 
at the level at which he was now able to 
read and achieve reasonable under- 
standing. He kept daily charts of his 
progress. As his efficiency increased, he 
tackled more and more difficult mate- 
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into its lap? And Mr. Parker, their read- 
ing consultant, had stuck his neck out, 
so now let’s see him withdraw it grace- 


rials. This same idea could be extended 
downward and adapted to classroom 


work for junior and senior high schoo] ~ 
students. i 


“Then, as I understand it,” said Miss 
King, “the situation in the high schools 
boils down to this: First, we should be 
teaching certain reading skills attuned 
to the developmental needs of the child 
at each stage of his growth as he pro- i 
gresses through school, plus the special 
skills involved in reading in particular | 
subject areas. Second, since we have | 
failed to do this beyond the early ele- 
mentary grades, we must now help stu- 
dents go back and acquire the skills } 
they lack so they can begin to read as 
well as their learning capacity allows 
them.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Now that Miss Holt has found the | 
actual, present reading abilities of her } 
students, her next step would be to 
find out how well each ought to read 
with some test that does not depend 
entirely on reading and verbal prob- 
lems to measure his learning capacity, 
as so many intelligence tests do?” 

“Right!” 

“And the next step would be to pre- 
pare materials for the students that 
would form a ‘reading ladder’ on which 
each could climb to his own highest 
level at this own rate of learning and 
help students understand the purpose 
of this activity?” 

“You’re on the beam!” 

“We might even call it a reading lab- 
oratory in our own school, mightn’t 
we?” 

“I see no reason why it wouldn’t be 
as much a reading laboratory for your 
students as this one is for college stu- 
dents.” 
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Testing and Reading 


In the following weeks more data was 


_ gathered. The Diagnostic Reading 


Tests: Survey Section had shown read- 
ing ability ranging from grade three 


to grade thirteen plus with a mean of 
| 8.0. With a grade placement of 9.5, 


this meant an average retardation 
among these ninth graders of one and 


| one-half years! Were these youngsters 


just not very bright? Maybe they should 
not be expected to read up to the level 
of their grade placement? Answer: 
They should—provided they had ac- 
quired the necessary tool skills of read- 
ing. Why? Because their actual capacity 
for learning to read as shown by stand- 
ardized tests of intelligence comprising 
both verbal and non-verbal factors 
(SRA Primary Mental Abilities) 
showed a_ reading - grade - expectancy 
equal to their grade placement, i.e., 
9.5 (mean I.Q., 103). Armed with these 
facts, the supervisor arranged for a 
three-way conference with the principal. 

“When I see people with facts and a 
plan for dealing with them, I’m willing 
to stretch our slim budget to the break- 
ing point,” said the principal. “If you’re 
willing to put in the time to prepare 
the mate: «Is you’ve described, the least 
I can do is see that you get them.” 

The teacher and the supervisor “set 
to” with a will, checking from time to 
time on technical details with the Uni- 
versity’s reading consultant. ‘The 
Charles E. Merrill Skilltexts formed the 
basis for providing ten different reading 
grade levels of materials, grades three 
thirteen. Finally the day 
came to introduce these materials to 
the students. 

“Can each of you run as fast as the 


“ce 


through 
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others?” Miss Holt asked the class. After 
discussion, there were other questions. 
How tall should a ninth grader be? 
What is the ‘‘normal” speed of talking? 
Normal? Well, it began to look as 
though being different were normal— 
normal, that is, just so long as being 
normal is the individual’s best expres- 
sion of himself in the eyes of self and so- 
ciety. Then came the explanation of 
the purposes of the new miniature read- 
ing laboratory they were to have right 
in their own classroom; how it enabled 
each student to begin right now to read 
successfully—and to understand what 
he was reading. During the reading 
lab period which followed, each stu- 
dent received a folder containing an 
interesting story with its comprehen- 
sion check, in which he could read 
with 80 to 90 per cent understanding, 
whether his ability was third grade, 
eighth, tenth, etc. When, in subsequent 
periods, his Daily Progress Chart 
showed consistent performance on simi- 
lar stories, he stepped up to the next 
level. 

When he had finished his skill-build- 
ing work for the period, the average 
student found fifteen or twenty minutes 
to indulge in free reading from a group 
of guidance materials. The entire Jun- 
ior and Senior series of Life Adjustment 
booklets (Science Research Associates), 
easily accessible in their wire rack, 
formed the nucleus for a sort of “‘read- 
ing for problem solving” activity. Sev- 
eral copies -of the Scott, Foresman Into 
Your Teens and The National Forum 
Being Teen Agers were also made avail- 
able. The teacher started folders on 
“Classroom Manners,” “Home Man- 
ners,” ‘“‘Boy-Girl Relationships,”’ etc. 
Students eagerly added to these with 
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clippings brought from home. ‘Thus, 
in addition to materials for building 
specific reading skills at ten different 
grade levels, books discussing almost 
every teen-age problem were available 
at four or five different levels of reading 
difficulty. Reading for a purpose was 
fast becoming a reality for these ninth 
graders. 


Learning New Words 

Since the diagnostic reading test had 
shown a vocabulary deficiency in most 
students, possible reasons for this were 
talked through in class discussion. Why 
was a good vocabulary important? How 
does one learn new words? What is the 
best thing I can do to begin improving 
my vocabulary? Out of this developed 
a personal notebook for words encoun- 
tered during literature study, or simply 
a word the student might hear and want 
for his own. Each was put on a single 
page. Magazine pictures or original 
quick sketches were used to illustrate 
its meanings. Underneath, the word was 
syllabicated, the dictionary definition 
given. ‘Then came a sentence in the 
student’s own words, forming the final 
link in the chain of associations bind- 
ing it to the student “for keeps.” Part 
of this was done as homework, part as 
classwork. In addition, students whose 
Daily Progress Charts began to show up 
unusual weaknesses in vocabulary and 
word attack skills found needed review 
and drill in special auxiliary folders 
with relatively high interest-level illus- 
trations, ‘These were created from the 
Scott, Foresman Basic Skills in Reading 
and the Webster Eye and Ear Fun, 
Book IV. 

Activities described above were car- 
ried on twice, and sometimes three 
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times a week in each of the three ninth 
grade English classes. On other days, 
the more traditional English course was 
followed. However, as this is written, 
six weeks since the start of the reading 
laboratory work, there has been a ten- 
dency for the students to want to dis- 
cuss their ideas gained in free reading 
during reading lab periods and litera- 
ture study. 

Out of the total English-reading- 
guidance orientation, mental hygiene 
has emerged naturally and _ logically. 
Characters found in literature come 
alive when their motivations and be- 
havior are compared with the students’ 
own. 





The frustrations encountered in | 


learning to read better, in boy-girl re- | 


lationships, home problems, etc., are 
seen in a_ problem-solving context. 
Reading becomes both a means and 
an end. ‘To synthesize their findings 
and bring some of the _ relatively 
abstract concepts of mental hygiene to 
more concrete form, the students 
created a series of frieze-like posters. 
Illustrative of these posters is one fea- 
turing a free-hand drawing of a bucking 
bronco with the caution: “Don’t let 
your emotions throw you!” 


Evaluation of the Project 


What do the students think of all 
this? An effort to find out was made 
by asking five questions after the stu- 
dents had experienced seventeen peri- 
ods of specific reading laboratory work. 
A brief summary of the responses of 
sixty students follows: 

Question One: Do you like the read- 
ing laboratory? Answers: Yes, 43; some, 
8; no, 9. 

Question Two: Why do you like the 
reading lab? Answers: Improves my 
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‘reading speed and comprehension, 38; 
/ interesting reading material, 24; varies 


classwork (to get out of English, said 
one!) , enjoyable, improves vocabulary, 
etc, 18. 

Question Three: What have you 


‘learned so far in the reading lab? An- 


'swers: New information from stories, 


| 29; improved reading speed, 28; new 


‘words, 26; understand better what is 
‘read, 16; concentration, using diction- 





ary, dividing words, keep from moving 
my lips, etc., 45. 

Question Four: What is the most dif- 
ficult thing for you in reading lab? 
Answers: Word study, 28; all material 
is easy, 11; remembering what I’ve read, 
8; organizing ideas, 7; getting my mind 
on the reading, etc., 7. 

Question Five: What suggestions for 
improving the reading lab do you 
have? Answers: No suggestions, 27; 
read the material more, 7; have reading 
material more interesting, 7; put read- 
ing lab in more schools, let some stu- 
dents write and illustrate some folders, 
should be graded on this work, etc., 14. 

What does the teacher think? 

“This year, for the first time, I have 
felt that I could offer my ninth graders 
reading materials that were on their 
individual reading levels,” said Miss 
Holt. “Their own evaluation of their 
progress in reading and their response 
to the guidance activities since we’ve 
begun this program is more than 
enough reward for the extra time I 
spent preparing materials. And the 
materials are good for two or three 
more years’ use!” 

Said the supervisor, “We have now 
gained a beach head on this business of 
matching reading levels as they are in 
our high schools. The way Miss Holt 
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has combined measurable growth in 
reading with guidance in_ personal 
problem-solving for each student is a 
solid step toward what we think of as 
‘education’ in Johnston county. Our 
next step is to study the relationship 
of a program like this to the student’s 
total four year high school experience. 
Then we'll need to help other teachers 
to adapt these techniques to their needs 
and still others to teach the specific 
reading skills of their subject areas.” 

Miss Patsy Montague, associate state 
educational supervisor, commented, 
after visiting one of Miss Holt’s classes, 
“She is doing an outstanding job of 
combining guidance with the reading 
program. It seems to me that it is very 
important in guidance for us to help 
young people to understand the reasons 
for their difficulties in any of their sub- 
jects and to make plans for correcting 
these difficulties. ‘The boys and girls 
seem to be pleased with the results of 
their work.” 

While test, re-test results are not yet 
available, thirty-nine of the seventy- 
eight students were achieving satisfac. 
tory comprehension (85% or above) at 
a level one year or more above that at 
which they started, after seventeen 
hours’ work. 

“It is not unusual to see two, three 
and even four years’ improvement in 
ninth grade students’ comprehension 
level during a single year where read- 
ing laboratory procedures have con- 
tinued 30 to 50 hours,” said Mr. Parker, 
who first developed the program in 
Florida schools as an extension down- 
ward of college reading improvement 
work. 

“For those whose learning capacity 
limits their reading to something less 
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than grade placement,” continued the 
reading consultant, “the reading labora- 
tory adaptation offers a measure of per- 
sonal success. The need for providing 
successful experiences in reading for 
this wider range of abilities is seen in 
the fact that whereas only 11 per cent 
of our school children entered high 
school in 1900, this figure had risen to 
73 per cent by 1940. While before only 
the very intelligent had to learn to 
read, now the average and slow learners 
are faced with the same books. Either 
we make successful reading and learn- 
ing experiences available to these slower 
learners or allow them to drop out of 
school to become candidates for our 
bulging juvenile courts. However, it 
will be noted that this is not a program 
solely for the slow learner. ‘The rapid 
learner and the gifted—those reading 





beyond their grade placement—are chal- 
lenged by skill building materials at 
their reading ability level, regardless of 
how far that may be above the textbook 
of their grade placement.” 

To the authors of this article, it 
seems that Roma Gans has succinctly 
summarized the benefits while stating 
the purposes of this frontal attack on 
the reading problem, in her five emi- | 
nently simple yet far-reaching goals in 
reading instruction. 

“Guide pupils,” she says, ‘‘(1) to 
know when it is satisfying and to their 


advantage to read, both in and out of | 


school, (2) to know how to select what 
to read, (3) to read skillfully what is | 
selected, (4) to appraise critically the 


content in terms of its intended use, | 


and (5) to know how to use ideas | 
gained from reading.” 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: Peggy Brogan 








My Special Friend 


“You taught me to have fun even if 
I do what you like to do. You've tried 
to like what I like. 

“You also have entered me into your 
daily fights. 

“We have turned out a lot of paper 
dolls in our time, haven’t we? 

“You are a real and true friend.” 


CYNTHIA Y. 


ELEVEN - YEAR-OLD Cynthia has 
found a friend, not her first friend or 
her only friend, but in Cynthia’s words, 
her special friend. Cynthia’s grownups 
can feel good about this. Whatever 
their system at home or school for 
evaluating Cynthia’s progress or evalu- 
ating their progress in helping her, 
they can see, in her simply stated words, 
a sign of progress of crucial importance 
both to Cynthia and her democratic 
society. For to find a friend, a special 
friend to explore living with, is to take 
an all-important step in seeing the 
world through the eyes of other people. 

This finding a friend does not come 
easily or suddenly. What a difficult 
time our youngest elementary school 
children have when they first come to 
school and discover that other chil- 
dren share the same bicycle and blocks 
and teacher. ‘My stuffs and junks are 
busted to hell,” rages Billy from the 
clay table where he left his clay pieces 
to dry. Tuckie’s offer to “beat up 
whoever did it” is some consolation to 
Billy, but these six-year-olds need to 
live longer in a world of people before 
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they can look at others in terms beyond 
“what they do to or for me.” 

Our intermediate grade children 
have lived longer and, if things have 
gone well with them, the importance 
of peers as threats or rivals, or even 
as people who “do nice things for me,” 
begins to fade as the importance of 
interactive friendship takes over. And 
how hard the children work at this 
job of making friends! Mary Meade 
and Jeanne just have to play on the 
same team together. They can’t ex- 
actly explain to their gym teacher how 
having to play on opposite teams takes 
all the point out of the game—makes 
each girl confused and not able to help 
her own team win when she wants her 
best friend’s team to win too. 

Virginia and Patsy work during 
school and after school on their group 
study when they can be on the same 
committee. When they have to work 
on separate committees, their time out- 
side of committee work must be spent 
on things they can share, not on school 
assignments that keep them apart when 
they need so much to be together. 

David and Ben and Johnny build a 
special hide-out in the park. They 
draw a map showing the route to their 
hide-out, using symbols understood 
only by themselves. 

June and Peggy wear one another's 
dresses. ‘““There is no dress as pretty 
as June’s jumper,” thinks Peggy, echo- 
ing the thoughts of June, who feels, “I 
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wish my mother would get me a pretty 
dress like this red one of Peggy’s that 
I am wearing.” 

And what a time for learning is this 
time of deepening friendships! Ted 
reads mostly about Indians, following 
an interest that has been his own for 
well over a year, until Hugh enters 
importantly into his world as a friend. 
Now newspaper articles and _ books 
about outer space seem to pull Ted to 
them, and he reads as he has never 
read before. “Say, Hugh, did you read 
about the English pilot getting killed 
when he tried to break through the 
sound barrier?” is typical of Ted's 
early morning dash to Hugh with latest 
information when he first gets to school. 
And the thirty minutes spent together 
exploring their now common world of 
outer space, gives evidence of the kind 
of growth that can come when school 
schedules and friendly help encourage 
children in their peer relationships. 

Ingrid and Patsy don’t come when 
the group gathers to discuss some im- 
portant plan. As younger children they 
came quite easily because it made them 
feel good to please their teacher and 
they knew she wanted them all to- 
gether at planning time. Now, with 
heads bent low over some plan of their 
own, they are learning something about 
planning which they could not have 
learned as younger children, which they 
cannot now learn from the whole 
group. They are learning to plan so 
that each can say what Cynthia so 
simply stated—“You taught me to have 
fun even if I do what you like to do.” 
Their teacher knows that right now 
they can give to one another something 
that no one else can give them. 

It is often difficult for grownups to 
help children in the learnings just de- 
scribed. We have already lived through 
our days of learning how to relate to 
people, and our world today is im- 
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portantly shaped by those early learn- 
ings. If we were lucky in terms of op- 
portunities provided by our then im- 
portant grownups, we now know how to 
have friends of the same as well as the 
opposite sex, friends who are older and 
friends who are younger, friends who 
see the world as we do and friends who 
see it differently. It is difficult there- 
fore to see the world through the eyes 
of our children who are just beginning 
to learn interpersonal relationships. 

And unintentionally we make it so 
hard for them. Without regard to 
friendships involved, we provide swim- 
ming pools where only some children 
can swim, dancing schools where only 
some children can dance, first teams and 
high groups that only some children can 
join, systems of grades and awards that 
make some children stand off from 
others. We devise systems of grouping 
where friendship is ruled out as a 
legitimate basis for “belonging,” and 
in other ways enforce classroom pro- 
cedures which make it necessary for 
our children to carry on their necessary 
friendly peer relationships in times 
and places out of school. 

The importance of people is high- 
lighted with new meaning in today’s 
shrunken world, where the hostile feel- 
ings of people who do not feel im- 
portant or who feel that only their 
group is important, can take on the 
power of our technological age and 
force themselves on people anywhere 
on earth. Children must not be stopped 
anywhere along the line in their growth 
in interpersonal relationships. They 
must of necessity get past the stage of 
“me and mine.” And important in 
this uninterrupted growth, is the find- 
ing of a special friend—a doorway to 
an expanding world of “we and our.” 

—PEGGY BROGAN, professional staff, 
Child Education Foundation, 535 E. 
84th Street, New York City. 
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Curriculum Bulletins 











Column Editor: Eleanor Merritt 








Adapting Instruction to Individuals 


THAT school systems are alert to the 
individual needs of children is evi- 
denced by the production of countless 
teaching guides which provide sugges- 
tions for the adjustment of teaching 
to individual differences. 

Extra assignments, arrangement of 
work according to levels of difficulty, 
enrichment materials and instruction 
sheets are but a few of the methods sug- 
gested to adapt instruction to indi- 
viduals in the various curriculum areas. 

The following guides are illustrative 
of those which provide for individual 
differences: 


Kansas City Public Schools. Crafts. 
Ninth Grade. Bulletin No. 78, Kansas 
City, Missouri, 1950, 80 p. 


Handcraft experiences with leather, 
plastics, metal and wood are included 
in this guide. Many sample projects 
with job assignments and instruction 
sheets to provide help in the develop- 
ment of individual projects are sug- 
gested. 


Board of Education, City of New 
York. The Retarded Reader in the 
Junior High School. A Guide for Super- 
vision and Teachers. Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research. Publication No. 31. 
New York City, New York, 1952, 126 p. 

The problem of the retarded reader 
is discussed in Part One of this guide. 
Part Two emphasizes specific instruc- 
tional methods and materials. Many 
examples of skill-type practice material 
to accompany and follow the teaching 
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of reading techniques are given in this 
second part. Reading and related areas 
also receive emphasis. Selected refer- 
ences for teachers and pupils comprise 
the appendix. 


&Cleveland Heights Public Schools. 
Instructional Guide for Teachers of 
Special Groups. Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, 1952, 27 p. (mimeographed) 


Teachers of special education for re- 
tarded pupils are advised to adjust ma- 
terials and plan experiences suited to 
the needs of individual pupils and 
groups. 

In addition to the curriculum ex- 
periences suggested in the areas of the 
social studies and the language arts, a 
brief outline of the curriculum for 
older boys in the areas of mathematics, 
language arts, science, art, shop and 
craft is included. 


&New York State Education Depart- 
ment. Tentative Syllabus and Teaching 
Suggestions for a Course in Office Prac- 
tice. Grades 11 and 12. Albany, New 
York, 1951, 139 p. 

This syllabus was prepared to guide 
teachers in the development of their 
own office practice course. In addition 
to the units of instruction, the guide 
includes office practice, philosophy, 
methods of presenting the work and 
standards of achievement. Suggestions 
for individualizing instruction are the 
job-sheet method, the contract method, 
the demonstration method, the project 
method and individual case method. 
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®& Akron Public Schools. Senior Prob- 
lems—Twelfth Year. Publication 96. 
Akron, Ohio, 1951, 106 p. 


Sometimes a teacher’s guide is de- 
veloped to include required units as 
well as elective or optional units to pro- 
vide for particular interests or contem- 
porary situations. Such units are of- 
fered in this senior problems guide. Six 
required units and one optional unit 
are outlined in detail while topics for 
other elective units are suggested. 


> Minnesota Department of Education. 
A Guide for Instruction in Arithmetic. 
Elementary School, Grades 1-8. Curricu- 
lum Bulletin No. 3. St. Paul 1, Minne- 
sota, 1948, 133 p. 


An arrangement of arithmetic learn- 
ings according to levels-of-difficulty is 
presented in chart form in one chapter 
of this guide to aid teachers in adapt- 
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ing instruction to individual differ- 
ences. 

Another chapter in the guide pro- 
vides helpful supplementary materials 
for the more capable pupils at the up- 
per levels of ability. 


Long Beach Public Schools. A Guide 
to the Teaching of Reading in the In- 
termediate Grades.1 Long Beach 13, 
California, 1952, 97 p. (mimeographed) 


The foreword of this guide states, 
“Today’s attention to the individual 
needs and abilities of pupils provides 
a far more difficult and vastly more 
challenging activity for the teacher than 
the impersonal mechanical reading pro- 
gram of half a century ago.” 

Records, observations, conferences 
and interest inventories are suggested 
as sources of help to the teacher who is 
diagnosing individual reading needs 
of a class. Grouping suggestions and 
timing schedules are useful inclusions. 
A most helpful chapter discusses ways 
teachers can meet the needs of children 
who are accelerated or retarded in 
reading. 


& Cincinnati Public Schools. New Pri- 
mary Manual. Curriculum Bulletin 300, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1953, 446 p. 


In a publication as complete as this 
with methods and materials of instruc- 
tion for the primary level, it is to be 
expected that information concerning 
the provision for individual differences 
would be included. 

The chapter on “Organizing the Pro- 
gram” contains a section dealing with 
the provision for individual differences. 
This section suggests techniques to be 
used for individualizing classroom in- 
struction. 

*Not available from Long Beach Public 
Schools. Write Office of Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 715 Locust Avenue, Long Beach 13, Cali- 
fornia for list of Selected Depositories and Ex- 


change Centers which contains Long Beach 
publications. 
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Uniting Forces To Improve Education 


Column Editor: Rodney Tillman 
Contributor: William S. Vincent 








Who Invented Modern Educational Philosophy? 


THERE has been in recent months a 
great deal of criticism of the philo- 
sophical basis of modern education. 
Some of it comes from religious sources, 
some from extreme right wing sources, 
some from would-be tax dodgers that 
adopt the philosophical argument as a 
convenient cloak to venality, and some 
from other sources. A frequent line of 
argument is that modern education is 
based upon a new and dangerous phi- 
losophy—the philosophy of pragmatism 
or instrumentalism. The argument 
usually proceeds by holding that this 
philosophy was invented by John 
Dewey who also philosophized about 
education. Education must, therefore, 
be bad if any of the great educational 
philosopher’s statements can be held 
up to suspicion—as statements reflect- 
ing a relativism, a lack of belief in 
fundamental, unchanging principles; 
or as agnostic statements. Because edu- 
cators have consistently quoted Dewey, 
and have, perhaps, given him more 
credit than he deserves for modern 
educational practice, they often find 
themselves in the position of having to 
defend both education and Dewey at 
the same time. 

Now I would like to engage you in 
threshing some old straw. Let’s take a 
look at some of the main ideas in the 
philosophy of modern education and 
trace them back a bit to see where they 
came from. Let’s take the idea, for ex- 
ample, often expressed by Dewey, that 
education is the continuous reformation 
of experience. 
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Now where does this idea come from? 
Is it original with Dewey? No, this idea 
comes from Francis Bacon. More than 
300 years ago, Bacon advocated that 
the methods of science be used in the 
methods of teaching. In science one 
begins with observable facts and derives 
a theory that is consistent with fact. 
One does not start with a principle and 
then automatically discard all experi- 
ence that does not fit the principle. So 
too, should the learner, Bacon insisted, 
begin with simple observation of actual 
objects and phenomena. 

Let’s take another idea—that educa- 
tion is not merely preparation for life; 
education is life. Dewey proclaimed 
this principle. Kilpatrick developed it 
at great length. Where does this idea 
come from? 

It comes from Froebel. Froebel said, 
“The child, the boy, the man should 
know no other endeavor but to be at 
every stage of development wholly what 
that stage calls for.” He insisted that 
the child should enjoy life quite as 
much as the adult. The life and experi- 
ence of school should have its own re- 
ward here and now. It should have full 
meaning for the pupil in the present. 

Another idea that is part of Dewey’s 
educational philosophy is by no means 
original with him. This is the idea of 
the “whole child.” Froebel was the first 
to put forward the idea of the “whole 
child.” Not just the mind, but the emo- 
tions and feelings, the bodily and spir- 
itual development of the child were of 
concern to Froebel. 
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Where did the idea of “the child cen- 
tered school” come from? Was it orig- 
inal with Dewey and the other modern 
philosophers of education? No, this 
idea comes from Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau who fired one of the most devas- 
tating volleys against the formal-dis- 
cipline brand of classical education. 

Another cornerstone of Dewey’s phi- 
losophy insists that dictates, precepts, 
externally forced discipline and the 
automatic inculcating of rigid habits 
are not only ineffective, they do dam- 
age to the individual pupil. He ad- 
vocated the development of self-dis- 
cipline in the learner and the reasoned, 
conscious adjustment of the individual 
to society. But Mulcaster early in the 
17th century, and Pestalozzi, a century 
and a half later, were among the pre- 
cursors of this point of view. Thus the 
arguments for cooperation, sympathy, 
and a kindlier discipline in teaching 
antedate Dewey at least 300 years. 
Above all, education is a_ practical 
matter to Dewey. The attainment of 
its objectives does not depend upon the 
mystical power of some special brand 
of subject matter. Teach what will 
be useful. Who first preached this 
notion? Chatolais, Leibnitz, Francke, 
Benjamin Franklin, and Horace Mann 
—if you wish to call them pragmatists 
—are among the precursors of Dewey. 


There has been a tendency among 
many educators to credit Dewey with 
having created almost single-handedly 
the modern educational point of view. 
But actually, the modern educational 
point of view derives from hundreds of 
sources. Dewey drew upon ideas which 
have, over the past three or four hun- 
dred years, helped to shape the modern 
western tradition. But the philosophi- 
cal position of modern education by no 
means starts with Dewey. It antedates 
him several centuries. Educators would 
be wise to keep this in mind, and never 
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go to the defense of modern education 
because of what any one man has writ- 
ten about it. 

What Dewey did was this. He knit 
together into a consistent system many 
of the ideas advanced by his predeces- 
sors. But he added two very important 
elements to the ideas of his predecessors. 
He wrote about an education suitable 
to the kind of society and government 
which we have here in the United 
States. He cut loose in many ways from 
the presuppositions which had governed 
European thought and behavior. The 
rise of democracy in this country out- 
stripped its growth in any other section 
of the world. The ideas of the western 
tradition needed to be re-examined in 
terms of the American free society. This 
Dewey did. So a cornerstone of his 
philosophy is democracy. 

Dewey is also a pragmatist. To a 
pragmatist the ultimate test of whether 
a thing is good depends upon its results 
or consequences. Those things which 
contribute to the continued growth of 
the individual and of the society of 
which he is a part would be judged 
good. This concern with results is also 
part of the basic philosophy of most 
American businessmen and manufac- 
turers. It is basically an American doc- 
trine derived from American common 
sense. Pragmatism grew up out of the 
American concern for the practical and 
stands today as America’s most impor- 
tant contribution to the history of phi- 
losophy. Any attack upon pragmatism 
is an attack upon an essentially Amer- 
ican idea. Educators would be wise to 
keep this in mind, also, and never go 
on the defensive because the philos- 
ophy of modern education is designed 
specially for American freedom and 
based upon an American philosophy. 

—WILLIAM S$. VINCENT, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 
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Curriculum Research 








Column Editor: Robert S. Fleming 
Contributor: Louis E. Raths 








Many curriculum groups which I have visited during the past several weeks 
have raised questions concerning cooperative curriculum research. A variety 
of activities is under way. Each group is attempting to develop its own appro- 
priate techniques. Actually, however, there appears to be great confusion 
in two areas: (a) many groups seem to have inadequate perspective as to 
the over-all nature of educational research; and (b) many groups seem 
unaware of effective ways of designing a specific cooperative curriculum 
research project. 

Many evidences indicate that groups are making real progress in starting 
with problems having local significance. The main difficulties which groups 
seem to face lie in the area of how to design the project so that it will result 
in valid generalizations and conclusions. We believe that as our perspective 
is broadened concerning the nature of educational research, we will also 
be making progress in sharpening research designs. Those who are espect- 
ally interested in cooperative curriculum research may well give attention 
to several pertinent questions raised by Louis E. Raths concerning educa- 











tional research in general. 


Questions Concerning 


WHAT constitutes proof in education- 
al research? If, solely by observation of 
the behavioral symptoms of one or a 
few patients, a medical doctor should 
come to the conclusion that they had 
typhoid, and if he treated them for 
typhoid, and if they recovered—this re- 
covery would be unacceptable to med- 
ical scientists as proof that they had 
typhoid. In other words, typhoid is 
associated invariably with the presence 
of a particular germ, and this germ 
must be present if typhoid is to be 
present. 

In our work with children we have 
come to recognize that symptoms of 
certain emotional needs are associated 
with the blocking, thwarting or inter- 
lerence with learning. We hypothesize 
which needs are unfilled. We set up a 
program with a conscious intent to 
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ROBERT S. FLEMING 


Educational Research 


meet these needs. ‘The behavior of the 
individual changes markedly; his rela- 
tionships with other people improve; 
his learning spurts. In this sequence 
there is no proof of the existence of the 
needs to which attention was addressed. 

In educational research should our 
attention be focused upon the kind of 
proof acceptable in the physical sci- 
ences? Are we in need of a different 
conception of what we mean by proof? 
Are we looking for something which 
resides within the body and which will 
turn out to be almost perfectly corre- 
lated with observable behavior? What 
kind of evidence will we accept as satis- 
factory in support of “a needs theory’’? 

In our educational researches we very 
frequently conduct “before and after” 
studies with a single group of individ- 
uals and, to test the effectiveness of the 
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experiment, we make use of statistical 
formulae. The most frequently used 
formulae are based on the assumption 
that the effect of the experimental vari- 
able should be approximately the same 
for all subjects in the experiment. As 
this consistency of effect is approached, 
the statistical significance of any change 
becomes greater. Many of us who have 
worked with children in widely differ- 
ent situations have come to expect that 
they will respond quite differently to 
different stimuli. How can we employ 
these commonly accepted statistical 
formulae when we reject a basic as- 
sumption implied by their use? 


Theories of Power 


A third problem of great significance 
to educational research at this time is 
concerned with theories of power in 
small and large group situations. We 
know that under some circumstances a 
particular group seems well integrated, 
gets under way quickly, works harmoni- 
ously together and completes its task 
effectively, with satisfaction and in a 
reasonable time. One theory suggests 
that this happens when the group con- 
stitutes representatives of the prevailing 
hierarchical system of society. ‘There 
is the practical inference that if groups 
were constituted so that they repre- 
sented a hierarchy, with respect to the 
primary qualities required for the group 
task, the group would do effective work. 

Stated another way, the theory sug- 
gests that in group situations the status 
systems present within that group must 
be catered to. Moreover, the job will 
best be done if the qualities required 
by the job are represented within the 
group by stratification from high to 
low, and these terms are relative. What 
might be high for a particular group 
might be low in another group. The 
theory seems to require, however, that 
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whatever the level, there must be dif 
ferent levels within the working group, 

This theory is profoundly enmeshed 
with ideas of social changes and with 
the preservation of existing routing 
within social institutions. If the theory 
is at all sound we should be able to find 
ways of constituting a committee or any 
kind of working group, which might 
hold high promise for group produc 
tion. Underlying the theory is the idea 
that power cannot be_ effectively 
wielded unless there are channels, and 
these channels are social statuses, and 
there must be a gradation of them in 
order for power to be most effective. 
This whole statement avoids the issue 
of the wielding of power where violence 
and force are concerned. 

In recent years there has been a ten. 
dency in educational research to think 
of status as meaning a social class status. 
This preoccupation with a single aspect 
of status may close our eyes to many 
significant avenues of research. In the 
book, Power and Society, by Lasswell 
and Kaplan, eight status categories are 
presented as relevant in the study of 
power. Unless we enlarge the number 
of factors relating to status we are apt 
to give an emphasis to social class which 
is unwarranted. 

Perhaps the largest issue with which 
we are concerned is related to the idea 
of applying scientific theory to the 
realm of morality and values. There is 
almost a revulsion against the examina 
tion of ever so many concepts which 
affect our daily life in hundreds of ways. 
The very idea that the theory of sc: 
entific method—which is the only self: 
correcting theory which we_ have- 
should be applied to our social and 
ethical problems—meets serious opposi- 
tion. 

The role of the past in the learning 
process has not been clarified. We have 
scanty evidence on the determining in- 
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fluence of values and of cultural experi- 


‘Tences as these are related to perception, 


to selection for emphasis, to insight into 
a whole, and to various types of learn- 
ing. Learning “to belong” seems to be 
quite different from learning to read, 
In what ways past 
experiences are involved in various 


'} kinds of learning, is not at all clear. 


As with nearly all middle-class inves- 


‘\tigators we have spent an enormous 


amount of our time and money on an- 
alysis of verbal materials. We have not 
begun to study the meaning of gestures, 
of certain kinds of glances, of humor 
and what is intended for humor, of 
smiles, of frowns and of silence—in a 
fereat, wide variety of circumstances. 


Resolving Tensions 


The concern with democratic pur- 
poses has led to a lack of concern 
about “elites” of any kind, no matter 
|what status system is involved. More- 
over, we have muddied up the role of 
the administrator and he is now as con- 
fused as we are about his functions 
inside the processes which we cherish. 

Much of the research in psychology 
‘and education which relates to behavior 
is rooted in the assumption that prac- 
tically all activity is grounded in efforts 
toward resolving tensions; we act in 
order to restore equilibrium to an or- 
ganism-environment situation which is 
much out of balance. It is possible that 
such a fundamental assumption grows 
out of a world that has been in tension 








and conflict for decades. Notwithstand- 
ing its reasonableness I have grave 
doubts about the uncritical acceptance 
of such a major premise. Why should 





we assume that an individual would 
not act if there were no tension? 

During the past three hundred years 
of efforts to distribute educational op- 
portunity more widely, we have been 
very much concerned that young people 
should learn yesterday’s truths. We 
have not been primarily concerned with 
freeing the individual to think about 
his own relationship to the universe. 
We seem to exhibit a lack of faith in 
the ability of men and women individ- 
ually or collectively to think for them- 
selves. Our educational machinery 
seems to be organized to perpetuate the 
past. Why we have such little faith 
in each other is a problem of tremen- 
dous import. 

In terms of the total amounts of 
money which are spent for education in 
our country alone it is very depressing 
to reflect upon the very small portion 
that goes for educational research. In 
our literature and in our meetings we 
assert strongly our concern with the im- 
portance of community life, with the 
development of power to think and to 
plan, with the clarification of values, 
with the reduction of frustration, with 
the increase in happiness and in our 
research these central aims do not seem 
to be included. It is true that we do 
not have adequate measuring sticks and 
it is true that we are hampered by lack 
of intelligent research designs, but it is 
also true that we are insufficiently con- 
cerned about these areas. Perhaps the 
current generation, the potential lead- 
ers, will begin to attack these problems 
today and tomorrow. 

—LOUIS E. RATHS, professor of educa- 
tion, New York University, New York. 
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It is our hope that The Listening Post will, in the present year, continue 
to serve as a channel to communicate current developments regarding legis- 
lation of interest to school people at both state and national levels. The 
column will, of course, do more than simply report proposed legislation. 
With the support of the ASCD Legislative Committee, and the help of 
other persons sensitive to current legislation, this department will com- 
ment upon trends in legislation, ways in which particular state or national 
groups either promote or oppose certain legislation affecting them, and 
other similar matters. 

The editor of this column will read with much interest any manuscripts 
of this type which may be addressed to her in care of the ASCD head- 


quarters office. 


JOYCE COOPER 


Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction 


State of Washington 
Olympia 


Coming Attacks on Federal Grants for Education 


WHEN the 84th Congress meets in 
January, it will face a number of irrec- 
oncilable alternatives. Neither tax re- 
duction nor improved defenses against 
the A and H bomb threats can leave a 
balanced budget. Should the national 
economy continue the slow decline un- 
der way, federal tax collections will de- 
cline at a much faster rate. This is the 
most serious factor of all. It could 
result in no further federal tax reduc- 
tions beyond those already authorized, 
dangerous decreases in defense expendi- 
tures and a seriously unbalanced budg- 
et, all at the same time. 

Under these unhappy conditions, it 
is natural that Congress and the Ad- 
ministration will search for ways to 
reduce federal expenditures. Defense 
costs at home and abroad, politically 
untouchable veterans and farmers bene- 
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fits, interest on the national debt and 
similar items leave perhaps no more 
than 15% of the budget politically vul-f 
nerable, and this part of the budget has 
been pruned repeatedly in recent years. 

The Administration, nevertheless, 
seeks further cuts in this small end o! 
the budget and is carefully laying a 
foundation upon which Congress might 
justify such cuts to the public. Among 
the grants in aid for the current year 
that may be trimmed or eliminated 
next year are many of importance to 
education such as $69,500,000 for con: 
struction of public schools in defense 
areas and $66,500,000 for their mainte: 
nance and operation, $25,673,000 for 
vocational education, $8,000,000 for the 
National Science Foundation, $83,500; 
000 for the national school lunch pro- 
gram, $2,550,000 for land-grant colleges, 
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$23,000,000 for vocational rehabilita- 
ition and many millions for research in 
colleges and universities. 

Smaller in amount but nevertheless 
important are appropriations for fed- 
eral administration, such as the current 
$2,900,000 for the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. In this appropriation, leeway for 
saving has long since disappeared as 
new duties have been imposed by Con- 
oress without additional funds for their 
administration. Of the $2,900,000 for 
the U. S. Office of Education, $930,000 
is earmarked for administration of 
emergency aids in defense areas and 
another $480,000 for the Division of 
Vocational Education. Funds for ad- 
ministering most of the regular func- 
tions of the U. S. Office of Education 
have been cut substantially in recent 
years. The surviving professional staff 
has been immobilized and made rela- 
tively ineffective by extreme cuts in 
travel and printing funds. 

Whether federal programs involving 
| grants in aid will survive probably de- 
pends more on politics than on how 


‘fF well the programs serve or how badly 


they are needed. ‘The questions being 
asked are such as: “Can we cut out the 
| school lunch appropriations, or is it 
supported by too many people? Even 
though we can’t eliminate direct federal 
aids to farmers, can we safely abolish 
‘federal grants to vocational education 
and land-grant colleges?” ‘These are 
primarily political questions. 

A favored technique of the govern- 
ment in handling legislative questions 
filled with political dynamite is (1) 
get a federal law authorizing a com- 
mission, (2) appoint a commission cer- 
tain to recommend approximately what 
is desired, (3) present the recommenda- 
tions to Congress for enactment as 
primarily those of the commission, sup- 
porting them on the basis of the long 
and careful non-partisan or bi-partisan 
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study which is claimed to have led to 
the recommendations. If the regular 
lawmaking process of the Congress can 
be avoided through statutory authority 
to place the commission’s recommenda- 
tions in effect by executive order, as in 
the case of the first Hoover Commis- 
sion, so much the better. National, 
state and local citizens committees to 
put pressure on Congress complete the 
technique. 

There are several current studies or- 
ganized to provide reasons to eliminate 
or reduce federal financing of federal- 
state programs. A second Hoover Com. 
mission is moving into action with an 
initial appropriation of $550,000. It 
is authorized to recommend changes in 
federal-state programs as well as im- 
provements in the organization of the 
federal government. The educational 
programs already mentioned do not 
appear to have been assigned specifical- 
ly to any of its first group of task forces. 
Other task forces will probably be 
formed, however, and it would be sur- 
prising if the federal grants in aid to 
education escape attention. 

The staff of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments has also been studying these 
federal grants. Some of its recommen- 
dations to the several governors are: 
(1) the $83,500,000 appropriation for 
the school lunch program should be 
eliminated at the close of the present 
fiscal year, (2) federal distribution of 
surplus commodities for school Junches 
should be continued, (3) federal grants 
for vocational education under the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts 
should be eliminated by July 1, 1955, 
(4) federal grants for vocational re- 
habilitation, which account for nearly 
70% of its total support under the 
1943 Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
should be eliminated more gradually, 
perhaps by 1960. Not all the governors, 
of course, will agree with all these rec- 
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ommendations, but the fact that they 
have been made after staff study will 
have some influence. 

A commission of great interest and 
importance to education is now set 
up. It will probably be the principal 
springboard for efforts to reduce the 
scope and expense of federal programs 
affecting education. We will describe 
its development to date and discuss 
some of the possible effects it may have 
on financing of education. 

The Commission on _ Intergovern- 
mental Relations is charged by the law 
to“... study and investigate all of the 
present activities in which Federal aid 
is extended to State and local govern- 
ments, the interrelationships of the 
financing of this aid, and the sources of 
the financing of governmental pro- 
grams. ‘The Commission shall deter- 
mine and report whether there is justi- 
fication for Federai aid in the various 
fields in which Federal aid is extended; 
whether there are other fields in which 
Federal aid should be extended; wheth- 
er Federal control with respect to these 
activities should be limited, and, if so, 
to what extent; whether Federal aid 
should be limited to cases of need; and 
all other matters incident to such Fed- 
eral aid, including the ability of the 
Federal Government and the States to 
finance activities of this nature.” 

The Commission is composed of five 
Senators, five Congressmen and 15 ad- 
ditional members appointed by the 
President. The Senators are Republi- 
cans Cordon, Hendrickson and Schoep- 
pel; Democrats Hoey and Humphrey. 
The Congressmen are Republicans Ma- 
son, Dolliver and Ostertag; Democrats 
Dingell and Hays. 

The President’s appointees include 
eight Republicans, five “Eisenhower” 
Democrats and two Independents. The 
latter are the two representatives of 
education, Clark Kerr, Chancellor of 
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the University of California and Wil. 
liam Anderson, Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Minnesota 
and formerly a member of the first 
Hoover Commission. Chairman Clar. 
ence E. Manion, once Dean of the 
Notre Dame University Law School, is 
one of the “Eisenhower” Democrats. 


The law became effective early in| 


July 1953, and provides that the Con. 
mission’s final report shall be submitted 
to the President for transmittal to the 
Congress not later than March 1, 1954, 
Late in October, no office had yet been 


established and the Commission had | 


met only once. No doubt it will seek 
an extension of time from Congress 


early in 1954; any report it could make 


by March 1, 1954 would necessarily be 
based on little study. 

The legislative history of the Com- 
mission, particularly the discussions in 
the Senate and House, makes clear the 
purposes for which it was established. 
It will recommend elimination or re- 
duction of a number of federal grants 
in aid to education, health, welfare and 
other fields and present the reasons for 
its recommendations. Considering the 
federal budget and debt ceiling and the 
membership of the Commission, it 
would indeed be surprising if it should 
recommend any new federal grants in 
aid or any increases in present grants. 


The U. S. Chamber of Commerce re: | 


cently held a national conference to 


discuss the Commission and to pledge | 


support to it. Throughout the confer- 
ence it was assumed that the Commis- 
sion would recommend abolition or 
reduction of some federal grants to 
states. The conference resolved: 

“Whereas, some 400 business and po- 
litical leaders from thirty-eight states 
and the District of Columbia assembled 
in Washington on June 10, 1953 to dis- 
cuss federal-state relations, now there: 
fore be it resolved that: 
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“(1) we believe the federal govern- 
I ment has gone much too far in granting 
aid to states and local communities and 
said states and local communities have 
| been much too eager to accept such aid. 
| “(2) that immediate steps be taken 
to re-evaluate the fiscal relationships 
between the federal, state and local gov- 
ernments, looking to the day when (a) 
the federal government will withdraw 
from the many enterprises in which it 
now grants aid to states and local gov- 
ernments, and (b) that in consideration 
of such withdrawal the federal govern- 
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ment relinquish to the several states 
and local governments tax fields which 
rightfully belong to the states and local 
governments, and that states and local 
governments do likewise with respect to 
those fields of taxation which rightfully 
belong to the federal government.” 
The record of the conference in- 
cludes an unchallenged assertion that 
public education is too expensive and 
that the entire concept of compulsory 
education for all children ought to be 
re-examined. This is a hint of one kind 
of danger to education inherent in the 
Commission’s work—attacks on federal 
grants to the states may be extended to 
include attacks on state grants to local 
districts for the support of foundation 
programs of education. Both are grants 
in aid from larger units of government. 
Public elementary and secondary edu- 
of its total 


financing from state funds. It would 


_ be set back half a century if local con- 


trol should come to be regarded as com- 
patible only with local financing. 

It is unrealistic to suppose that the 
federal tax collectors will leave tax 
funds in the states to make up for fed- 
eral grants lost and that the states will 





tes 








seize upon these tax sources and use 
them for education. Under present 
federal budgetary conditions, it is un- 
likely that any reallocation of federal, 
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state and local tax sources will reduce 
the total tax sources available to the 
federal government. It is not even 
likely that there will be any such real- 
location. Elimination of a few federal 
grants for education, in any event, will 
hardly affect reallocation of tax sources 
one way or the other. Neither will the 
states and localities step into the breach 
to tax themselves for the amount of the 
lost federal grants as soon as they are 
lost, if at all. 

If the Commission holds hearings, it 
will find evidence on both sides of the 
question in regard to each federally- 
aided program. Moreover, its recom- 
mendations may not be entirely what 
have been assumed, if only for the rea- 
son that the Commission is composed 
of intelligent and competent persons. 
The Commission will find that most 
supporters of education are willing to 
re-examine federal grants to education, 
but that will oppose any quick political 
operation based on preconceived ideas 
which will damage education. 

Under the law, the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations cannot be sanctified as 
executive orders to become effective un- 
less vetoed by a constitutional majority 
of one branch of Congress—they will 
have to be translated into legislation 
for Congress to pass in the regular man- 
ner. This usually means Congressional 
hearings and at least some opportunity 
for public opinion to express itself. The 
same political realism that originally 
caused the problem to be referred to 
the Commission will then reassert itself, 
and in an election year. Only after 
Congress has acted will we know which 
federally connected educational pro- 
grams, if any, will be reduced or 
abolished. 

—EDGAR FULLER, executive secretary, 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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& Corey, Stephen M., Action Research 
to Improve School Practices. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1953, 
161 p. 


For all the teachers, supervisors, 
superintendents and professional work- 
ers in education who are concerned 
about the improvement of educational 
practices and programs and who have 
been also somewhat confused by the 
recent stewing and fussing about “ac- 
tion research,” Stephen M. Corey’s new 
book Action Research to Improve 
School Practices is very timely. 

The major educational faith giving 
point and purpose to this book is well- 
stated by Corey: 

“Our schools cannot keep up with 
the life they are supposed to sustain and 
improve unless teachers, pupils, super- 
visors, administrators, and school pa- 
trons continuously examine what they 
are doing. Singly and in groups, they 
must use their imaginations creatively 
and constructively to identify the prac- 
tices that must be changed to meet the 
needs and demands of modern life, 
courageously try out those practices 
that give better promise, and methodi- 
cally and systematically gather evidence 
to test their worth.” (p. viii) 

The book reviews the thinking and 
programs developed by the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation and its cooperating 
school systems in attempting to give this 
faith some conscious reality. Chapter 
I presents a concept of action research 
distinguished from either traditional 
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research or just good common sense. 
Chapters II and III describe and illus. 
trate the process of action research at 
both the supervisory level and at the 
level of classroom teaching. Chapters 
IV and V discuss the problem of quality 
in action research activities and de. ! 
scribe the conditions favorable to such 
experimentation. Chapter VI describes| 
the activities of a graduate seminar 
that employed action research proce- 
dures as a learning method. Chapter | 
VII discusses the important problem of) 
sampling so that the generalizations a 
teacher draws from his experiences with | 
his present group of students may be! 
applied with confidence to his future 
groups of students. A final short chap- 
ter summarizes the whole book tersely. 

The book is not long, the style is 
clear and to the point and the manu- 
script shows many evidences of careful 
rewriting. It may be read with profit 
by anyone interested in making changes 
in his own teaching or in working with 
others to deal with mutual problems. 

Simply, action research is an attempt 
to improve educational programs by 
encouraging the people responsible for 
such programs to become increasingly 
able to identify and define their signifi- 
cant educational problems and to deal 
with them on the basis of some evi- 
dence and testing of generalizations 
rather than on the basis of unthinking 
routine or wishful thinking. It is held 
that a growing competence to carry on 


this process is the best assurance for the 
continued improvement and develop: 
ment of both the professional person- 
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+ nel and the educational program. It is 


held further that when the problem is 


| properly the concern of a number of 
| people, cooperation among them not 





' only supports and encourages the ac- 
| tivities of individuals but also tends to 


enrich the contribution being made to 
the problem. Primary emphasis is 
placed on plans for change being al- 
ways accompanied by responsible action 
in the sense that it is the intent that 
future behavior will be influenced by 
the findings of this experience. 

The strength of this book is in its 
constant encouragement to teachers and 
school staffs to use the contributions of 
the scientific method in dealing with 
their educational problems. Its weak- 
ness stems primarily from what has been 
left unsaid. The details, the processes, 
the conditions which promote, and par- 
ticularly the research techniques which 
might be used are merely sketched out 
or suggested only in relation to partic- 
ular specific projects. One such gap, 
naturally, is in the area of research de- 
sign, research techniques, and checks 
for determining levels of confidence in 
the prediction of future consequences. 
This book, therefore, should not be 
considered as a detailed manual on how 
to do action research—its major purpose 
is, primarily, to open up the possibili- 
ties of this approach to educational im- 
provement to those who would be in- 
terested in trying it out in their own 
schools. With this purpose in mind, 
it is very well done. 


Degree and Means 


Much of the argument about action 
research does not grow out of its essen- 
tial orientation to research and to the 
scientific method. It mainly arises over 
(a) the enthusiastic claims by many of 
its advocates as to its newness and ex- 
clusiveness, (b) the extent and degree 
that quality can be achieved in research 
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where teachers are the active agents, 
(c) the extent to which the scientific 
method as a procedure for increasing 
knowledge and as a basis for improving 
practice should be limited to the re- 
search techniques of the physical sci- 
ences, and (d) the extent to which the 
findings of the specific experiences of 
a teacher and a group of children can 
be generalized. ‘This kind of argument 
—which is essentially one of degree and 
means because of its basic agreement as 
to ends—is good as it should lead to 
constant improvement. The criticism 
of action research which grows out of 
a basic distrust of the scientific method 
as a means of better knowing and ac- 
tion, while not discussed here, must still 
be recognized as one of the obstacles to 
research in the social sciences in gen- 
eral and as an illustration of the differ- 
ing conceptions as to what constitutes 
adequate authority in determining 
good or bad educational practices. 

The first criticism is the least impor- 
tant, and is not discussed by Corey. 
Any attempt to do anything at all is 
always greeted with the cry, “The ex- 
perimental method is as old as the 
hills; we tried that twenty years ago!” 
It is equally true that defenders and 
supporters of a program tend to be- 
come overly enthusiastic in their coun- 
ter claims. It is hoped by the reviewer, 
therefore, that the present book can 
carry the final responsibility for defin- 
ing what “action research” is with its 
major emphasis on action and teacher 
participation. Effort now should be 
spent on working on the problems in- 
volved in (a) providing the conditions 
for and developing the important proc- 
esses in the scientific method of prob- 
lem-solving and (b) perfecting the 
techniques and procedures of research 
method appropriate to a research prob- 
lem which is constantly evolving from 
experience. 
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The second criticism is more serious. 
Corey spends a whole chapter in dis- 
cussing how quality may be obtained in 
research where teachers are the active 
agents. As he says, this problem is 
primarily one of degree. No one in his 
right mind expects that teachers will 
have either the time, the training or 
the inclination to do “outstanding” 
research. It is expected, however, that 
there will be more quality to the edu- 
cational decisions of teachers if these 
are based on some evidence and experi- 
ence. The degree of quality expected, 
therefore, depends on which end of the 
continuum of research behavior is used. 
If the end of present educational prac- 
tice is considered, the level of quality 
in the use of the scientific method and 
in the use of generalizations to give 
direction to instructional procedures 
can be enormously increased. If the 
end of the research specialist is the sole 
basis for quality, then the question be- 
comes somewhat ridiculous. 

The reviewer, therefore, cannot ac- 
cept the two alternatives to action re- 
search given by Corey as the sole possi- 
bilities: either make changes on the 
basis of subjective impressions of the 
evidence or ask the professional edu- 
cator to study problems and to suggest 
solutions. (p. 142) Would it not be 
possible to see solving problems through 
subjective impressions, action research, 
and research by the professional edu- 
cator as being points on a continuum 
of research endeavor with the pos- 
sibility that a third alternative be seen 
—that of the professional educator and 
his research contribution being happily 
combined with the action research pro- 
grams of education staffs in particular 
school situations? Each would certainly 
need the other as being essential parts 
of any adequate research effort in 
education. 

If the above would happen even to 
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a small degree, it would have sweeping ~ 


implications for programs of teacher 
education, graduate programs in col- 
leges of education, and for the research 
activities of professional educators. 

The third criticism of action research 
—that it should utilize or be limited to 
the research techniques of the physical 
sciences is not a valid criticism. Any 
research problem should dictate the 
kind of data and techniques which are 
appropriate to its solution. The test 
of the wisdom of the selection of the 
data and of the techniques of analysis 
lies in the extent to which the conse- 
quences of the conclusions drawn from 
the data can be predicted. The ques- 
tion is not physical sciences or no, but 
whether the ingenuity of man is able 
to identify the appropriate data and to 
select—or even invent—and use the re- 
search techniques which will permit 
some confidence in knowing what 
should come next. 


Common Responsibilities 


A real criticism of action research 
and of research in curriculum and in- 
structional procedures in general—and 
one which is not discussed too well by 
Corey—has been its hesitancy to ac- 
knowledge the special nature of its 
problems and to feel free to explore 





and develop means of observation and | 


analysis appropriate to deal with them. 
Three special problems of research con- 


front action: research workers: (a) the | 


fact that much of their data cannot be 
easily categorized, counted and scaled— 
frequently all that can be said of it is 
the expressed judgment that one be- 
havior is different from another and 
that it reflects higher quality; (b) the 
fact that much of the data observed in 
instructional situations is highly inter- 
related and dynamic. Patterns of in- 
teraction among rather gross variables 
are frequently studied rather than small 
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unitary aspects of behavior operating 
in simple patterns of cause and effect; 
and (c) the fact that much of the data 
observed involves people, purposes and 
varying action patterns operating over 
a considerable period of time. The 
non-unitary character of much of the 
observed behavior, its dynamic inter- 
related character and its continuity 
over time present even the most skilled 
research worker with tough problems 
of research design and analysis. These 
above problems, moreover, confront all 
educational research workers and are 
thus common responsibilities of all. 
There is little need, therefore, to fuss 
with action research workers unduly 
about their present level of operation 
in this respect. 

While there is great need in all be- 
havioral research for improved tech- 
niques to deal with the above problems 
which are not unique to action re- 
search at all, a significant contribution 
can be made to action research by the 
professional research individual who is 
willing to work with action research 
groups. He can ferret out the tech- 
niques or develop new ones which can 
handle simply and with some confi- 
dence the kind of rough data frequently 
considered. He can help teachers be- 
come more skilled in not attempting 
to use “a micrometer for measuring 
lumber for a work bench.” 

The fourth criticism—the lack of gen- 
eralizing capacity—is well considered in 
the chapter on statistics and the sam- 
pling problem. Generalizations from a 
given experience can be made in many 
directions on different levels of con- 
fidence—to groups of the same kind in 
similar situations, to groups of the same 
kind but in different locales, to different 
groups, etc. The safeguard of action 
research is in its emphasis on trying out 
the generalizations in future instruc- 
tional activities. This check on the 
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predictability of a given conclusion is 
very healthy but there is real need, 
however, to exploit the findings of ac- 
tion research in as many directions as 
possible. It is the conviction of the 
reviewer that the findings of action re- 
search programs have much greater ap- 
plication power than is now claimed. 
Better research design may be one help 
but even more promising is a thorough- 
going analysis of the nature of the gen- 
eralizations—applications to be made. 

—VIRGIL E. HERRICK, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


Elementary education. Recently the 
Educational Testing Service, the Office 
of Education, the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, and the 
Russell Sage Foundation were teamed 
in a cooperative project to advance 
agreement with regard to what children 
should learn, remember and _ under- 
stand. The result is a particularly 
readable report by Nolan C. Kearney, 
Elementary School Objectives (Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1953). Following a 
brief background statement in part one 
the book is devoted first to recom- 
mended goals for the elementary school 
and finally to implications for practice. 
Although somewhat simple for the 
mature student, this is a report certain 
to be widely read. Its points are well 
made and quite helpful. 

Leigh Peck’s Child Psychology 
(Heath, 1953) is a competently writ- 
ten, thoroughly understandable volume 
that will be appreciated by students 
and their instructors alike. One of its 
strengths is the way in which the author 
adroitly relates principles to practice 
in education. A more specialized but 
equally valuable book in its field is by 
Celia B. Stendler and William E. Mar- 
tin: Intergroup Education in Kinder- 
garten-Primary Grades (Macmillan, 
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for teachers, supervisors, and teachers in training... 


REORGANIZING THE HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Second Edition 


By Harold Alberty, The Ohio State University. 


Specifically written to be of help to teachers, administrators, and teachers 
in training, this text offers a clearcut philosophy of high-school education; 
the problems of the high-school curriculum and the steps to be taken for 
the solution of these problems. The author believes that the curriculum 
should be interpreted broadly as embracing a// of the student activities which 
the school sponsors for the purpose of achieving its objectives. In the re- 
vision material has been added on the core curriculum and practical classroom 


applications, plus many new illustrations. 


Published November 1953 


and 
IMPROVING INSTRUCTION THROUGH SUPERVISION 


Revised Edition 


By Thomas H. Briggs, Columbia University, and Joseph Justman, 
Brooklyn College. 


For the school supervisor, active or prospective, this book surveys the task 
of supervision of the elementary as well as the high school and offers both 
guiding principles and practical methods for undertaking it. The principles 
here are in accord with sound modern educational theory and the results 
of practical experience; methods suggested take into account both the op- 
portunities and limitations in most school situations and consider newer 


developments in supervision. 


1952 523 pages $5.00 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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1953). Unlike many recent theoretical 
or research-type studies, the Stendler- 
Martin book “gets down to cases’’—1.e., 
it has a “how to do it” flavor that many 
teachers will appreciate as they face 
gritty, real-life problems of how to 
make “. . . democratic education 

play an increasingly important role in 
reducing intergroup tensions.” (p. 126) 

Guidance. S. A. Hamrin has_pro- 
duced another of the sensitive treat- 
ments of guidance in which he com- 
municates to such good effect with 
teachers. Initiating and Administering 
Guidance Services (McKnight & Mc- 
Knight, 1953) seems to have been writ- 
ten with the superintendent and _ prin- 
cipal in mind. It should prove of par- 
ticular importance to those administra- 
tors who also must double as guidance 
workers and to those who wish better to 
understand a field outside the realm 
of their area of preparation. 

Research. Two new books are strong 
contenders for a place on the book- 
shelves of those who work with statis- 
tics. Helen Walker and Joseph Lev 
recently completed Statistical Inference 
(Henry Holt, 1953) and E. F. Lind- 
quist has produced Design and Analysis 
of Experiments in Psychology and Edu- 
cation (Houghton Mifflin, 1953). 
Within the limitations imposed by his 
background this reviewer was impressed 
by the clarity and quality of presenta- 
tions in both books. 

Miscellaneous. The following are 
representative of worthy books which 
cannot be discussed to the degree they 
merit either because of previously 
scheduled reviews or because of the 
timing of their arrival at the ASCD 
offices. Three excellent introductory- 
type volumes are G. C. Lee’s Educa- 
tion in Modern America (Holt, 1953), 
J. U. Michaelis and P. R. Grim’s The 
Student Teacher in the Elementary 
School (Prentice-Hall, 1953), and 
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Plan to use this new film soon— 


MEETING IN SESSION 


Designed to help small groups im- 
prove their working procedures, this 
unusual film— 


shows how small groups can 
learn to work together more 
effectively. 


presents discussion - stimulating 
situations about group work. 


illustrates some common pitfalls 
in small-group activity. 


Rent a print from your educational 
film library. Write to us for a free 
copy of the user’s guide to the film. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 














W. R. Lueck’s An Introduction To 
Teaching (Holt, 1953). A_ first-rate 
comprehensive Yearbook, Science for 
Today’s Children, has come from the 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA. A pleasant descriptive 
approach is used and dozens of school 
workers have contributed their experi- 
ences with children to this 32nd Year- 
book. Finally, mention must be made 
of W. O. Stanley’s scholarly Education 
and Social Integration (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1953). The 
invariably absorbing views Dr. Stanley 
presents add up to an understanding 
of his point (p. 254) that, “. the 
clarification of the foundations of order 
and coherence in American public edu- 
cation is the paramount problem fac- 
ing the educational profession today.” 

—HAROLD G. SHANE, professor of edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 
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YEARBOOKS 


Forces Affecting American Education (1953) Analyzes forces affecting today’s schools. Out- 
lines positive programs for improving education.......................0.00.e0e eee $3.50 


Growing Up in an Anxious Age (1952) Demonstrates the sustained and cooperative effort of 
various specialists in solving problems faced by boys and girls growing up in today’s 
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Toward Better Teaching (1949) Examples of promising practices in seven significant areas 3.00 
Large Was Our Bounty (1948) The school’s responsibilities in developing and conserving 
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Organizing the Elementary School for Living and Learning (1947) Outstanding programs in 
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Leadership Through Supervision (1946) Status and function of supervision and role of leader- 
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PAMPHLETS | 
Better Than Rating: New Approaches to Appraisal of Teaching Services (1950)................ 1.25 
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Education for International Understanding (1948) ................. 0.2000 e eee eee eae 1.00 
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The Three R’s in the Elementary School (1952) ..............0.00.00 000 cee eee 1.50 
Time and Funds for Curriculum Development (1951) PO EL ena ar Ne 
Using Free Materials in the Classroom (1953) ... SE OORT Fee EE OT ee Pee 0.75 
What Does Research Say About Arithmetic? (1952) ........... 0.00. 0.50 
Child Growth and Development Chart ..................000 0000 cee cence ues 0.10 ) 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Bibliography on Elementary Education and Related Fields (1950 edition).................... 0.50 
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Discounts on quantity orders: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33-1/3%. 


ASCD Membership dues, including Yearbook and subscription to Educational Leadership, official 
journal of the Association ..._......... ... $5.00; Subscription only ...... ious egies 
Comprehensive membership (includes all ASCD publications for the year). ........ $10.00. 


Order from: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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to attend the 
ASCD 
Ninth Annual Conference 
Los Angeles, California 


March 7-12, 1954 
Headquarters: Hotels Biltmore and Statler 





Theme: CREATING A GOOD ENVIRONMENT FOR LEARNING 
Features of the 1954 Conference include— 


@ Nearly 70 study-discussion groups organized around four major section topics: 
A Better Understanding of Children and Youth 
An Improved Physical Setting 
Effective Use of Forces in Community and Society 
Cooperation within the Professional Staff 
@ Extensive use of field situations where specific school and community prac- 


tices may be made the basis of group discussion and analysis 
@ Clinic and demonstration sessions 


@ Stimulating general sessions on topics such as “Choosing Learning Experiences 
of Children and Youth,” “Building International Understanding” 


@ Extensive “Dr -to-date exhibits of instructional materials 
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